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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— = 

HE Academy dinner of Saturday was marked, as usual, by 
many flowing speeches, containing, we think, a somewhat un- 
usual number of striking sentences. Lord Salisbury, for example, 
who answered for her Majesty’s Ministers, laughingly remarked 
that the Jubilee year had induced many institutions to make an 
“examination of conscience in respect of the fifty years, which 
has issued not in a confession of sins, but in an abundant con- 
fession of virtues.” He also, not laughingly, described the 
House of Commons under the new suffrage as a place where the 
struggle lay between those who talk and those who endure, 
and victory went to those best able to survive under the 
“dreary drip of dilatory declamation,” an epigram which reveals 
an imperfection in the English language. We have no word, 
though we need one so sorely, signifying “ productive of delay.” 
Professor Huxley, again, threw out a notable hint, notable in 
the fathomless depth of its Pyrrhonism, when he said, after 
pointing out that colours are but symbols, not necessarily real 
things, “I am not at all sure that the conceptions of science 
have much more correspondence with reality than the colours 
of the artist have,” which suggests that only the arithmetician 
has no reason to be modest. Sir G. Trevelyan, too, was felicitous 
in his allusion to his own portrait as proof of what an artist 
might do with unpromising materials; and his whole speech, 
though we elsewhere dispute its main proposition, in its perfect 
finish and graceful laboriousness smelt of a perfumed lamp. 
Politics were kept well out of the speeches, to the relief of 
mankind, 


The Egyptian news of the week is of some importance. Sir 
Drummond Wolff seems to have offered to evacuate Egypt in 
five years, provided that, in the event of disturbances, England, 
and she only, were allowed to return. The Sultan does not like 
the offer, which, indeed, is a little absurd. If there is work to be 
done which gnly we can do, the proper date for evacuation is 
the completion of, the work. Ii is announced that the French 
Government has withdrawn its opposition to the abolition of 
the corvée, and this boon to the people, by far the greatest 
we have yet been able to secure, will be granted at once. 
Reports are coming in, also, of an improvement in the 
Soudan, where affairs have almost dropped out of the ken 
of Europeans. A body of Dervishes who threatened the 
Egyptian outpost on the Nile have been defeated with 
slaughter by a regiment of blacks, who fight as well as the 
Soudanese, and take kindly to discipline. Moreover, the friendly 
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which raised the late Mahdi to power has partially worn itself 
out, and that the tribes which reject his successor are stronger 
than the tribes which accept. 


Lord Hartington made a great speech to a Unionist meeting 
at Leeds on Wednesday. He answered Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
at the Eighty Club by pointing out the gradual degradation 
towards which the Liberals are led by their alliance with the 
Parnellites,—their tolerance for a party which for five years had 
loaded them with abuse, their favour for obstruction, and their 
refasal to submit to the will of the people as expressed at the 
elections. It was absurd to expect that any measure of con- 
ciliation would or could be effective until it was felt that the law 
would be persistently maintained. Lord Hartington also took 
up the gage thrown down by Lord Rosebery, and asked whether 
a party which at the Election found every Liberal hand against 
it was to be intimidated by a threat of being ruled ont of the 
Liberal ranks. He denied that he was supporting a Tory 
Government. The Government was Unionist, like himself, 
subordinating every smaller question to the necessity of main- 
taining the connection with Ireland threatened by the proposal 
of Home-rule. The speech was received with enthusiasm by 
an audience which an hour before the proceedings began 
thronged the Coliseum, a building holding some thousands of 
persons. 


Yesterday week, the House went into Committee on the Irish 
Crimes Bill, and a hot discussion ensued as to the use of the 
word “offence” as well as “crime” in relation to the pre- 
liminary investigations to be conducted upon oath before 
Resident Magistrates. The Irish Party, supported by Mr. 
Gladstone, proposed to substitute the word “crime” for the 
word “ offence” in this clause, and were defeated only by the 
small majority of 37 (157 against 120). A discussion then arose 
as to whether this clause should apply to crimes committed in a 
proclaimed district before the district had been proclaimed, Sir 
Henry James pointing out that it would be absurd to proclaim 
a district on account of the crimes committed in it, and then to 
refuse the powers conferred by this Act for the purpose of investi- 
gating by whom those crimes had been committed; but he recom- 
mended the Government to make it clear that the clause only 
applied retrospectively to crimes which were crimes before the 
passing of this Act, and not to any offences (if any) which 
might be constituted by this Act, a recommendation which the 
Government accepted. On this understanding, the amendment 
refusing to apply the preliminary investigation conducted upon 
oath, to crimes committed before the district should have been 
proclaimed, was rejected without a division. On Monday, an 
amendment was negatived by a majority of 96 (206 against 110) 
limiting the preliminary inquiry on oath to cases where evidence 
had been withheld under intimidation—which, of course, 
assumed that the intimidation could be proved before the 
inquiry had been held. Then there was a long discussion on an 
amendment requiring an order of the High Court of Justice 
before such an inquiry could be instituted, which was at length 
ended by Mr. W. H. Smith moving the Closure, which was 
carried by 257 to 135 (majority, 122), and the amendment itself 
was negatived by 261 to 142 (majority, 119). 


The rest of the week up to Thursday night (excepting a small 
portion of Tuesday night) was lost for the Crimes Bill by the 
political folly of Sir Charles Lewis (M.P. for North Antrim), 
who moved on Tuesday evening that a breach of Privilege had 
been committed in an article in the Times of Monday, in refer- 
ence to the charges which that paper had previously brought 
against the Land League, especially as regarded Mr. Dillon’s 
connection with P. J. Sheridan, charges to which Mr. Dillon 





replied in the House (on Friday fortnight). This article, though 
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it did not charge Mr. Dillon with deliberate falsehood, laid it 
down that his statements had been false, and that he might have 


known them to be false if he had taken common care; and no 


doubt its general drift was to accuse Mr. Dillon of complete un- 
trustworthiness, amounting to dishonourable laxity. Sir Charles 
Lewis moved that passages from the article be read by the Clerk, 
and then that the article was a breach of the privileges of the 
House. Mr. Dillon met the motion, which he treated as in 
intention a hostile one, coming as it did from Sir Charles Lewis, 
by expressing his perfect willingness to court inquiry, but sug- 
gesting that it would involve a great waste of time, and inti- 
mating that he was not then prepared with an answer to the 
Times’ charges. In fact, he was understood to plead for 
delay, though he afterwards repudiated any such intention. 
Mr. W. H. Smith thought delay reasonable, both on Mr. Dillon’s 
account and in order that the Government might have time to 
consider the question whether the Times’ article should be treated 
as a breach of Privilege or not, and suggested that the debate 
should be adjourned. Mr. Dillon, at that stage of the matter, 
declared that if the article should not be decided to be a breach 
of Privilege, he had no wish to enter into any defence of himself 
against the Times. The First Lord of the Treasury accordingly 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 


But though Mr. Dillon had up to this time expressed no sort 
of eagerness for the inquiry, his Irish colleagues thought they 
saw their opportunity in pressing on an investigation by the 
House of Commons, as compared with an investigation by a 
Court of Justice, into the Times’ charges. Mr. Healy attacked 
the First Lord of the Treasury fiercely for moving the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and though both Mr. Courtney, in a most 
conciliatory speech towards the Irish Party, insisted that an 
adjournment was only right in order that the House might 
calmly consider the Times’ article, and Lord Randolph Churchill 
supported the adjournment, urging that the House should be 
extremely careful as to undertaking to inquire into and punish 
breaches of Privilege of this sort, which would put it into the 
power of the Press to be constantly diverting the House from its 
true business, Mr. Sexton delivered a furious attack on the 
Government for asking for the adjournment of the debate. 
The Irish Party had, he said, “ been pursued for years by moral 
assassins.” “We ask for any tribunal where we shall not be 
defeated by the jugglery of a Sheriff or the criminality of 
a juror. And then let the Times bring its battalions of 
forgers and liars, and we will soon bring the miserable juggle 
toanend.” The Attorney-General insisted on the need of time 
for deliberation, which Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Glad- 
stone denied. Mr. Whitbread, moreover, supported his leader 
in insisting that as the Irish Members were willing to accept the 
judgment of the House of Commons, they had appealed to 
Cesar, and. to Casar they should go. The adjournment to 
Wednesday was carried by a majority of 39 (213 to 174). 


On Wednesday, Mr. W. H. Smith stated that the Govern- 
ment, after very gravely considering the matter, did not consider 
itright to treat the Times’ article as a breach of Privilege, which 
the House had in cases of this kind shown an increasing indis- 
position to do. Nevertheless, they recognised the right of the 
Trish Party to have a full inquiry into charges so much affecting 
their honour, and they thought it best to let that inquiry be 
remitted, as in the similar case of election petitions, to a regular 
tribunal. They proposed, if Mr. Dillon and the other members 
of that party should desire it, to let the Attorney-General, in 
conjunction with any counsel chosen by the Irish Members 
themselves, institute a prosecution against the Times for libel. 
The Government did not think that an inquiry by the House 
itself would be an adequate one, and they thought it unworthy 
of the dignity of the House to engage in a judicial investigation 
for which they were not fitted. 


Hereupon arose Mr. T. P. O’Connor in wrath,—or, at all 
events, in high rhetorical fury,—to commiserate the Govern- 
ment on the degradation to which they had fallen. They 
actually offered the Irish Party the privilege of being 
co-plaintiffs in “a collusive action at law,” in which the other 
plaintiff (the Government) “ has been making the same charges 
as the defendant.” The First Lord of the Treasury himself was 
the chief vendor of the journal in which the libel was contained. 
‘Did anybody ever hear of such a proposition as that the two 
men who should be in the dock together should part company, and 
that one should go from the dock into the position of plaintiff ?” 


. . ia! 
game. He has invited us to the struggle. When we h 
accepted the invitation, he asks us to come to a game in we 
the dice are loaded.” Yet the very men against whom M * 
P. O'Connor brought these gross charges, amidst the bi 
cheering of his party, are the men whom the Irish Members - 
they would trust absolutely to decide the matter fairly on rye 
own honourable instincts ! = 


Sir William Harcourt took the same line, though he wag le 
violent. He thought a prosecution by the Attorney-General , 
farce, and said he wondered that the Government had aa 
proposed to commit the case to the management of Sir Charles 
Lewis himself. The Solicitor-General replied in a Speech of 
extraordinary ability, in which he moved an amendment declinin 
to treat the Times’ article as a breach of Privilege. He cata 
largely from Sir W. Harcourt’s speech in 1880 against treatin 
Mr, Plimsoll’s aggressive placard against Sir Charles Russel} 
(not the Q.C., but the military officer who then represented 
Westminster) as a breach of Privilege. On that occasion jn 
1880, Sir W. Harcourt,—though, as he explained on Thursday. 
he regarded Mr. Plimsoll’s words as a breach of Privilege — 
was very anxious not to treat them as a breach of Privilege 
is treated. And he congratulated the House on adjourning 
its consideration of the case,—the very thing which on Teg. 
day he had so vehemently deprecated,—and praised the late 
Sir Robert Peel for refusing in 1844 to treat Mr. Ferrand’s 
calumnious attack on Sir James Graham as a breach of 
Privilege. Indeed, he warned the House against reviving 
the use of “the rusty sword of Privilege.” The Solicitor. 
General thought that when a Member was accused of corrupt 
conduct in the House, it might be taken up as a breach of 
Privilege ; but this was a charge of misconduct out of the Honsge, 
He showed that there were ten precedents for ordering a 
prosecution before the Courts in such cases. He insisted that 
the prosecution would really be conducted entirely by the legal 
advisers in whom the Irish Party had most confidence, and that 
the formal association of the Attorney-General would be mere 
form; and, further, he showed that there was a precedent for 
such a prosecution in the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, when the 
Liberal Government associated the present Lord Chancellor 
with Sir Henry James, in order to prevent any imputation of a 
bogus prosecution. 


Sir Charles Russell replied to the Solicitor-General in a 
speech, also of much ability, in which he declared that if the 
charge of uttering falsehoods in the House of Commons was 
not a matter of Privilege, he could hardly conceive what was, 
And he quoted Hallam to show that it was essential for the 
House to keep in its own power the defence of its poorer 
Members against attacks which they could not themselves afford 
to resent. Lord R. Churchill made a very able speech for the 
Government, and against undertaking judicial inquiries in the 
House of Commons; and then Mr. Dillon finally declined the 
offer of the Government, and declared that no English jury 
could be trusted against the Times. As for the Brenon case, 
Mr. Brenor had got damages only because it was proved that 
he had quarrelled with the Land League. 


On Thursday, the Government carried their amendment to 
Sir Charles Lewis’s motion, refusing to treat the 7'imes’ article 
as a breach of Privilege, by 297 votes to 218 (majority, 79). Mr, 
Gladstone, therefore, rose to move his amendment on the motion 
of the Solicitor-General, directing an inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee into the charge of “wilful falsehood” brought by the 
Times newspaper against Mr. Dillon. (But surely, as matter 
of fact, the Times brought a charge of reckless falsehood, but 
declined to bring a charge of “ wilful” falsehood, and did not 
actually bring it). Mr. Gladstone declared that the Parnellite 
Party were a minority representing a nation, and that it was most 
disastrous not to treat such a minority with scrupulous fair- 
ness. The proposal of the Government would produce the 
impression that there were two measures of justice, one for 
the Irish Nationalists, and the other for all other Members of 
the House. There were five questions before the House,—(1), 
whether the Times’ article was a breach of Privilege; (2), 
whether it was desirable to treat it as a breach of Privilege; (3), 
whether it was the duty of the Irish Party to go to a Court of 
Law; (4), whether a Committee ought to be appointed; and (5), 
whether there should be a prosecution. Mr. Gladstone proved 
without difficulty that the first question answered itself. Of course, 
an accusation of falsehood in the House,—in other words, of an 





“The right honourable gentleman does not want to play a fair 





act (for speaking in the House is an act) calculated to mislead 
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se of Commons on matters of grave political importance, 
f Privilege. Over the second point Mr. Gladstone 
ed very lightly. On the third, he said that the Trish Party 
“ee fairly be excused for distrusting the British Courts of 
Tostioe though as now constituted he did not distrust them 
self . and that a trial in Court would be a slow and doubtful 
ah ’ For the Committee Mr. Gladstone argued strongly, 
a oily right course for clearing up a subject of this kind 
‘without any penal intention, and he appealed to precedents in its 
favour. On the fifth point, he condemned a prosecution by the 
authority of the Crown as both objectionable on principle, and 
in this case “ collusive,” and collusive in a very gross way. And 
he made out successfully enough that there is no precedent for a 
prosecution by order of the House without any previous allega- 
tions of an offence. 

The Attorney-General replied on all points but the last, which 
the left unnoticed; and, indeed, it seems to us a very formal 
point, of no political or moral importance. There was not a case 
on record, he said, where the House had appointed a Committee 
to inquire into a libel when the libeller persisted in his charge 
and was prepared to justify it. Mr. Butt’s case, which was in 
relation to a charge somewhat of this nature against a large 
group of Irish politicians, was a warning against a Committee, 
as the Committee dragged on for months, and eventually 
reported that it was not the proper tribunal, and had not the 
machinery proper for such an investigation. Of the charge of 
“eollusive”” action against the Government, the Attorney- 
General disposed triumphantly. Mr. Childers afterwards pro- 
tested that nothing dishonourable was meant by the charge that 
the action would be “illusory.” But the word was not “illusory,” 


the Hou 
—is a breach 0 


hut “collusive; and if that is not expressly a charge of | 


dishonourable action, we cannot imagine how such a charge 
should be made. 


Prince Bismarck is doing an odd thing. He is so anxious to 
prove to Russia that Germany is not hostile to her interests, 
that he is repeating the assertion that Alexander II. agreed, if 
Austria would remain neutral in the Turkish War, to let her 
have Bosnia and Herzegovina. That conciliates the Russians, 
who see that their own Czar suggested the arrangement ; but then 
the Hapsburgs are exceedingly annoyed. They think partition 
treaties should be secret. Not only do they not want the world to 
know that they made such a bargain, but they specially dislike 
their Hungarian subjects knowing it. The Hungarian Premier, for 
example, M. Tisza, is so vexed that he declares he knew nothing 
of the transaction, though he was in office at the time, and that 
mo record of it exists,;—which is probably true. The whole 
matter was managed between the dynasties, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph being resolute, whatever Hungarians might 
‘wish, not to go down in history as a Hapsburg who diminished 
the family possessions. Prince Bismarck must have expected 
this irritation; and if so, he is revealing secrets for some object. 


The news from Afghanistan, such as there is, is still un- 
favourable. The India Office questions whether the Ameer is in 
any danger, and denies peremptorily that an intention exists of 
making any agreement with Russia; but native intelligence 
still runs all one way. The Ghilzaie rebellion is spreading, 
Khelat-i-Ghilzaie has fallen, Ghuznee is invested, and Candahar 
is threatened,—that is the substance of the latest telegrams. 
There are rumours also that the tribes of the North are in 
insurrection, and that Herat is in need of reinforcements 
which are not sent. None of these stories would matter much, 
but that there are none on the other side, and that the 
Russian Government have arrested negotiations about the 
Afghan frontier to await the outcome of events. It has, more- 
over, welcomed rather ostentatiously that extremely foolish 
person, Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, who is in St. Petersburg, 
intending to enter India by the Central Asian route. He is not 
of much importance; but the Russian Government, misled by 
the absurd rank allowed him at the British Court, probably 
think he is, and in allowing him to travel without a passport 
intend to show themselves as little amicable as they can. The 
Maharajah, Russians say, is to be protected like the Battenberg. 
Well, we shall not kidnap him. 


, Some of the French are displaying a childish, but at the same 
time most irritating temper towards Germany. Because M. 
Schnaebele was unfairly arrested, and then released, a party of 
German students who had wandered over the frontier were 
driven back by force, and even German music has been 
menaced with proscription. A French manager, M. Lamoureux, 


has been threatened for playing Wagner’s opera, Lohengrin, and 
on its first performance on Tuesday, a band of students and 
roughs endeavoured to get up a demonstration in the street 
opposite the Eden Theatre, which, but for the rain, might have 
been serious. Indeed, according to the Standard, it was serious, 
for the mob intended to attack the German Embassy, and the 
Cabinet, to avoid a conflict in the streets, has asked M. Lamou- 
reux to withdraw the piece. All this is babyish spite; but it is 
right to add that the Government frowns on all these demon- 
strations; that M. Schnaebele, who has been cool throughout, 
has refused a testimonial which it was proposed to offer him; 
and that the better journals ridicule the effort to proscribe 
music on account of its nationality, describing it, with justice, 
as a violent limitation of the domain of art. The feeling on 
the frontier is, however, most excitable, and a spy mania has 
broken out with such fury that no casual traveller with a 
sketch-book escapes arrest. 


A great dinner was given to the {Colonial Delegates on Wed- 
nesday at the Mansion House, at which Sir Henry Holland 
announced that the Conference had been most successful. Not 
only had the representatives of the Colonies ascertained that the 
bogey in the Colonial Office was not nearly as black as he was 
painted, but effective work had been done. Important decisions 
had been taken. Mr. Stanhope hinted that the defence of 
Australia had been provided for, and that the Imperial Govern- 
ment and that of the Cape Colony had arrived at an agreement 
for the defence of Table Bay, which is now recognised as 
one of the most important positions in the Empire. With the 
Suez Canal closed—and a ship would be wrecked there within a 
week of the declaration of war—Table Bay would be the 
governing point of the route to be kept open for our Asiatic 
trade. Lord Rosebery made a speech in which he said, oddly 
enough, that the Anglo-Saxon race could and would take care 
of itself, its tendency being to expansion, but that in 
so widely scattered an Empire, “union” was to be valued 
above everything. He does not exactly apply that doctrine 
to Ireland; but perhaps he thinks that while a man can 
control his arms and legs, or at least maintain with them 
a modus vivendi, a little irregularity in the heart’s action does 
not signify. A good many Home-rulers sympathise with 
Mrs. Jellyby, and are full of solicitude for the well-being of 
Borrioboola Gha. 


Russia has recently been quieter; no attempt to assassinate 
any Bulgarian has been reported for nearly a month, and there 
has even been a slackening in the massing of horsemen in 
Poland; but this week the stories of war preparations are 
revived. There are “ great movements” of troops in the South, 
and “feverish activity” prevails in the Black Sea dock- 
yards. Vladivostock, moreover, on the Pacific, is to be 
reinforced by “several” ironclads, in order to bring up the 
Russian squadron there to “sufficient” strength. That 
last “ preparation” would indicate expectation of war with 
England, as no other Power would fight in the Pacific; 
buat it is quite possible that the stories, though true, mean 
but little. The Czar is perpetually, though in a fitful way, 
watching his Empire, and when he discovers a weak place, there 
is for a little while a fury of activity in reinforcing it. The 
Departments are big with secrets, and regiments and ships are 
moved as suddenly as if war were immediately at hand. We 
see the same thing in England occasionally, when our many- 
headed Czar wakes up; but in England, as there is no secrecy, 
rumours die a quick death. 


We have now got another clergyman in gaol for not conform- 
ing to the ritual which the Ecclesiastical Courts enforce. Mr. 
Bell Cox, vicar of St. Margaret’s, Prince’s Road, Liverpool, was 
on Thursday imprisoned in Walton Gaol for his contumacy in 
disregarding the order of Lord Penzance, as confirmed by the 
Court of Appeal. The Bishop of Liverpool, who at first refused 
his assent to the proceedings against Mr. Bell Cox, was ulti- 
mately persuaded to sanction them, though it is generally 
understood that the ritual which Mr. Bell Cox adopts is welcome 
to his congregation at large. It is a very great misfortune for 
the Church,—though probably a good-fortune for the Ritualistic 
cause,—that imprisonment should be allowed for such a trans- 
gression of the law as this. It is the last relic of religious 
persecution. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BREACH OF PRIVILEGE DEBATE. 


HROUGH the rapidly growing passion of party strife, 
there are, we think, two or three features of the case 
concerning the breach of Privilege committed by the Zimes, on 
which it is hardly possible for a reasonable man to entertain a 
doubt. The first is, that Sir Charles Lewis did a very silly thing 
when he trailed this herring across the more serious business of 
Parliament. It was not his business. If Mr. Dillon and his 
friends took no notice of the Zimes’ attacks, it was very far from 
wise for an enemy to take a kind of notice of them which could 
only waste time, and place the Government in a most em- 
barrassing position by compelling them to choose between asking 
for an inquiry which would not be efficient, and asking for an 
inquiry which would not be accepted. The next point that 
seems clear to us, and which we do not think that any 
reasonable man on either side can deny, is that the language 
of the Times, though it certainly did not assert the “ wilful ” 
falsehood imputed to it by Mr. Gladstone and many of the 
debaters, did impute to Mr. Dillon an utter recklessness as to 
truth or falsehood, which must be a breach of Privilege, if 
there is such a thing as a breach of Privilege at all. Nor, 
indeed, did the Government deny this. They only denied that 
it should be “ treated” as a breach of Privilege,—in other 
words, that it would be the right course to summon the 
printer and publisher of the Zimes to the bar, on the ground 
of a breach of Privilege. Mr. Gladstone, who drew the dis- 
tinction very clearly between the question whether the Times’ 
article on Mr. Dillon was or was not a breach of Privilege, and 
the question whether it should be treated as a breach of Privi- 
lege, proceeded to confound the two questions in his argument 
instead of keeping them, as it would have been well to do, 
utterly distinct. We do not see why the House should not 
have affirmed the breach of Privilege,—which in effect every 
one admits,—and yet have passed the resolution which it 
did pass refusing to treat it as a breach of Privilege, for 
which the Government had a great deal to say for themselves, 
though they may or may not have been wrong in not giving 
the Irish Members an option between the inquiry by a Select 
Committee, and the far better and more efficient method of a 
judicial investigation. The third point which seems to us 
perfectly clear and quite beyond question to any candid 
mind, is that the Government did not offer a “ collusive” 
prosecution in any sense of the term. The Government 
offered in the most explicit way to let the Irish Members 
conduct the case through their own counsel and their own 
solicitors. As the Attorney-General put it, there was nothing 
in the world to prevent them from having entrusted Sir 
Charles Russell with the conduct of the prosecution. And to 
affirm that just because there must have been a formal associa- 
tion of the Attorney-General’s name with Sir Charles Russell’s 
or that of any other counsel selected, in the prosecution,—the 
Attorney-General not taking the smallest part in the matter,— 
such a prosecution would be “ collusive,” is as uncandid and un- 
reasonable as the choice of a thoroughly misleading term can 
possibly be. We could hardly believe our eyes when we saw 
that Mr. Gladstone had pronounced the proposed prosecution 
to be a “collusion of the grossest character ;” and though 
we have read his sentence over and over again, we are utterly 
unable to conceive his real meaning. Here is the sentence :— 
“Either you believe in the justice of the prosecution you 
‘have ordered to be instituted,—and if you believe in it, 
well, so far you are prejudging the case,—or you do 
not believe in it. If you go into Court pretending to 
ask from that Court a sentence that a libel has been com- 
mitted, and while you pretend to ask it, you carefully avoid 
pronouncing that opinion which our predecessors always have 
pronounced, why, Sir, what is that but collusion of the grossest 
character, unworthy of those who, I think, in error, though I 
have no doubt with upright intentions, advise it; unworthy of 
those who seem disposed to receive the advice, and to be, in 
my opinion, condemned to the adverse judgment of both the 
public and posterity ?” Whoever can get a clear impression out 
of that, we are utterly unable to do so, The Government 
‘ take up a very plain position. They say that the 7imes has 
either published a most atrocious series of criminal libels, or 
has published a most important series of true accusations, or 
has published a remarkable mixture of truth and falsehood. 
They have no means of deciding to which of the three categories 
the Times’ articles belong. But they do think that such articles 





should not be published at all unless they won tee iam 
and that the only machinery adequate to the proper Lr 
such statements is a Court of Law, They therefore pr 
a deliberate prosecution of the Zimes for libel by the — 
concerned, in the hope of either clearing them completely at 
of clearing them partially and partially justifying the Te * 
or completely justifying the Times, whichever of the three 
results may follow. Now, is that collusion at all, much — 
“of the grossest character,” in any conceivable sense of the te m3 
We really are completely at a loss to understand what Mr Glad 

stone means, It is a perfectly legitimate position for the Goren 
ment to assume, to say that charges such as those publishea 
by the Zimes ought either to be justified or to be punished 

and that the Government propose that the proper tribunal 
should take it in hand to declare whether or how far they can 
be justified, and if they cannot be justified, how they shoulg 
be punished. Prima facie no one doubts that they are ver 

serious libels, and justification is the only excuse for such libels. 
But how is the Government to decide beforehand what the 
result of a judicial investigation will be ? 

These are the points which seem to us perfectly clear in 
the matter. The point on which we entertain some doubt jg 
whether the Government were wise in refusing altogether to 
countenance a very much less adequate investigation before a 
Committee of the House, conducted, of course, upon oath, and 
with counsel on both sides, in case the Irish Members should 
repudiate, as they have repudiated, the far more thorough and 
far more satisfactory method of a judicial investigation. We 
do not condemn the Government for refusing to sanction such 
an investigation, for we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
there is something almost ludicrous in men who declare that. 
the Treasury Bench have covered themselves with dishonour, 
that the First Lord of the Treasury especially ought to 
stand in the dock instead of directing the prosecution, profess- 
ing to accept the judgment of any Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons, though, of course, this “ degraded ” Govern- 
ment must be very largely concerned in nominating it. It is 
hardly credible that a man who could speak of the Government 
as Mr. T. P. O'Connor spoke of it immediately after Mr. W. 
H. Smith’s offer, would scruple at denouncing any Committee 
that should have reported against the Irishmen, as a pack of 
dishonourable and unjust judges. Hence, we cannot blame the 
Government for refusing an inquiry which would in any case 
be very slow, superficial, and unsatisfactory,—for without a 
Judge, and a non-political Judge, such trials as these cannot 
be efficient,—and which would to a certainty only be accepted 
by the Irish Party if it ended in completely acquitting them 
and condemning the Zimes. Still, we cannot pretend to be 
at all clear that, whatever the effect of such an imperfect 
inquiry by the House of Commons on the persons chiefly con- 
cerned might be, the effect on the public mind might not have 
been good. The public are confounded by the great conflict 
of testimony, and want something to guide their judgment, 
Imperfect as the inquiry of the House of Commons must be, 
compared with the inquiry of a judicial tribunal, we are not 
sure that it would be without a very useful effect on the publie 
mind. There would be at least some results from it which 
would stand out as landmarks to guide the public judgment 
for the future. Hence, though we heartily approve the 
preference of the Government for a regular judicial inquiry,— 
the only kind of inquiry which would really yield satisfactory 
results,—we do not feel clear that it would not be better, 
as we cannot compel the Parnellite Party to accept such an 
inquiry, to accede to the kind of investigation which they do at 
last accept, though they certainly did not seem at all eager to 
court it for themselves. 

As for the imputations against the British tribunals which 
Mr. Dillon and his friends bring, we do not doubt the sincerity 
of those imputations, because we are well aware that when 
passion has risen to the fiery heat of the present situation, 
there is no imputation of this kind which is not brought with 
the utmost sincerity. But really, when it comes to distrusting 
a British jury on the ground that all the members of the 
jury are readers of the Times, it is hardly possible to 
keep a grave face. Are not all the members of any 
conceivable Committee of the House of Commons readers 
of the TZimes? You might as well say that in an 
action against Reuter for a libellous telegram, a jury 
would be sure to give the verdict in favour of Reuter, 
because all the jury read Reuter’s telegrams. A reader of a 
journal is no more disposed to accept slavishly that journal's 
view, when he has the means of examining for himself into the 
grounds of that view, than an habitual traveller by a railway is 
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t slavishly the view taken of their duties by the 
Directors of that railway, when he has independent means of 

irecicrg for himself the grounds on which the Directors 
= tr. Dillon’s allegation that the verdict in the Brenon 
. was due to the known fact that Mr. Brenon had quar- 
oorled with the Land League, is almost as wild as the notion 
that the habit of reading a journal prepossesses ordinary men 

ainst any view which that journal disapproves. We doubt 
whether one juryman in a hundred would appreciate the 
‘ifference between Mr. Brenon and any other Land Leaguer. 
What the jury saw was that no attempt was made to prove 
Mr, Brenon’s share in the various conspiracies to which he had 
fens accused of being a party, and so, like men of business, 
they at once gave heavy damages for the false accusation. 
So it would be with Mr. Parnell, or Mr. Dillon, or any other 
Irishman who should stand in Mr. Brenon’s position. Are 
not Gladstonians supposed to be much more numerous than 
Unionists? And if Gladstonians have a prepossession, is it 
not now for the Irish Party ?—though we are quite sure that 
on a jury they would be as honest in convicting a Parnellite 
criminal, as the Unionists would be in acquitting a Parnellite 


falsely accused. 


to accep 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S GREAT SERVICE TO UNIONISM. 


UR readers are aware that we have never approved of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to offer the Irish Party two 
Legislatures framed on the Canadian system, one for three- 
fourths, or perhaps four-fifths of the territory of Ireland, and 
the other for the remaining fourth or fifth, and to insist that 
all the Acts of such Legislatures shall be subject to revision 
at Westminster by the United Parliament of the Two King- 
doms, the administration of justice remaining in the hands 
of the central Legislature. That proposal seems to us to be 
subject to two fatal objections,—one, that if it were forced on 
Ireland, it would not even advance the general solution of the 
Irish Question, since it would leave Parliament as much at the 
mercy of the Irish Members as ever; and the other, that it 
would certainly never be accepted willingly by the Irish Party, 
who would probably prefer the situation as it exists, or if 
they did not, would only recognise in the new arrangement a 
powerful lever by which they could unsettle everything, and 
secure a still more complete revolution. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chamberlain’s very powerful speech at 
Glasgow on Tuesday brings out with new force the great service 
that he has done to the Unionist cause. That service is that 
he has fairly hammered into the public mind, by the constant 
reiteration of his most powerful expositions, this one fact,— 
that the party of Mr. Parnell have no intention whatever of con- 
sidering seriously the wish or judgment of the representatives 
of Great Britain in this matter; that they regard the Irish 
Question as one in which they are to dictate, and we are to 
accept their dictated terms, whether they be conformable to 
the interests of Great Britain or not. They do not look at the 
matter as a subject for negotiation at all. Mr. Gladstone has 
offered them terms which the Irish Parliamentary representa- 
tives were ready to accept,—though, so far as we can judge, 
they were never really understood by the people of Ireland 
at all,—at least as a basis for discussion ; but when they found 
that Mr. Gladstone could hardly persuade even the majority 
of his own party to accept the general proposals of his 
Bill,—and especially the virtual independence of the Irish 
Legislature of the Legislature at Westminster,—then they 
barred the way to compromise, and have never given even the 
trace of a disposition to yield further. So far as Ulster is 
concerned, although, in his great speech of last year, Mr. 
Gladstone announced that the Government would consider any 
security that could be devised for the Ulster minority, there has, 
we believe, never been the slightest vestige of a disposition in 
the Irish Party to give way; and on this point, no doubt, 
as well as on the question of any real and practical revision 
of Irish legislation at Westminster, the Conferences of the 
Round Table practically broke down. It seems, as Mr. 
Chamberlain said at Glasgow, childish to suppose that Mr. 
Morley accurately described that failure as being due to the 
harsh tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s letters and addresses outside 

the Conference. If there had been the least prospect of 
bringing Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain back to the 
Liberal fold by any concession, we may be quite sure that that 
concession would have been offered with no little formality. 
And, as a matter of fact, every one seems to admit that no such 
concession was so much as mentioned. It is hardly doubtful 
that Mr. Chamberlain is right in assuming that when Sir 





William Harcourt and Mr. Morley came to talk the conditions 
of the Conference over with Mr. Gladstone, the final difficulty 
was always this,—that the Gladstonians had pledged them- 
selves to give satisfaction to the Irish majority, though the 
Irish majority had never even contemplated for a moment 
giving satisfaction to the British majority. On the part of 
Great Britain, it was to be all give and no take, 

Now, if Mr. Chamberlain had only done the great service 
of hammering this into the British mind, it would be an 
inestimable service. It is not really the British Parliament 
which is to settle the matter; it is four-fifths of the Irish con- 
tingent to the British Parliament which is to settle the matter. 
Unless you can satisfy these four-fifths of the Irish representa- 
tives, you can do nothing. Though the matter is one of the 
most momentous concern to Great Britain, though the future 
of this Empire obviously depends in great measure on 
the settlement with Ireland, the wishes of 585 British 
and Irish representatives are not to be considered, unless 
the remaining 85 Irish representatives can be fully satis- 
fied. That is virtually the situation, as Mr. Chamberlain 
has proved, and we must say that a more unconstitutional 
situation can hardly be imagined. Of course, it would be not 
utterly unreasonable for the Irish Party to say,—what we 
believe to be the truth,—* What we want is revolution, but as 
we have not physical force enough to get it by war, we will 
get it by obstruction, and until our full terms are conceded, we 
will pursue the effective method of a Parliamentary blockade 
which Mr. Parnell has devised.’ That, we say, is, from the 
revolutionary point of view, a fair enough contention. But 
then, let the British people clearly understand, when they are 
told that Mr. Gladstone has found the Irish Party reasonable 
and constitutional, that this is not so at all; that all he has 
found is that they are disposed to accept certain terms which 
are not regarded as tolerable by the majority even of his own fol- 
lowers, but that beyond that point the Parnellites will not move 
one inch; and that, in fact, it has been found impossible to 
offer a single rational concession beyond the terms which Mr. 
Gladstone proposed, but which he could not get even his own 
party to accept ; for, of course, amongst those who voted with 
him, a very considerable number were pledged to reject the 
exclusion of Irish representatives from Westminster, and to 
insist on a practical revision of Irish legislation at Westminster. 

Whenever, therefore, the question goes again to the con- 
stituencies, it will,—unless the Round Table be most unex- 
pectedly revived, and Mr. Parnell turns out to be squeezable,— 
go in this form: that the representatives of Great Britain and 
one-fifth of the representatives of Ireland are asked by Mr. Glad- 
stone to surrender entirely the interests of their constituencies 
on the question of the Union, to four-fifths of the representa- 
tives of Ireland, without condition, and without appeal except 
to force, if the solution offered by the latter prove intolerable. 
This is the great contribution of Mr. Chamberlain to the Irish 
Question, that by his persistency in pressing on the Gladstonian 
Liberals the concessions which would be satisfactory to him, 
without result, he has demonstrated that it is not a matter 
for discussion or negotiation in a Parliamentary sense at 
all, but a question of a revolutionary ultimatum, the revo- 
lutionary ultimatum to be presented by 85 Irish representa- 
tives to the remaining 585 representatives of Great Britain 
and the North of Ireland. Now, does any serious Gladstonian 
imagine that with this ultimatum before them,—and it is, we 
believe, absolutely nothing else.—the constituencies of Great 
Britain and the North of Ireland will give way? If 
he does, he must have a very poor opinion of our con- 
stituencies’ resolution and patriotism. If he does not think 
this, he must believe that Mr. Gladstone is leading his party 
to certain defeat. And we must say that, in our opinion, 
Mr. Chamberlain, though he has advocated a solution which 
seems to us impossible, will be the general who, by pressing 
him in flank, will have caused that defeat. For it is Mr. 
Chamberlain, and he only, who by his persistency in urging on 
the country a concession to the Irish party which is, in our 
opinion, far too great, has elicited that no concession at all is 
to be got out of them; that the real Home-rulers mean to 
insist on a surrender without terms to Mr. Parnell’s ultimatum. 
Sometimes a man who, like Mr. Chamberlain, is disposed to 
concede too much, renders a great service by proving the indis- 
position of the opposite side to concede anything. As it seems 
to us, Mr. Chamberlain, as he brought out so powerfully in his 
Glasgow speech, has made it manifest that the English Home- 
rulers are determined to satisfy Mr. Parnell’s demands, cofite 
que cotte,—in other words, that it is a question of a revolu- 





tionary ultimatum, not of a constitutional settlement. 
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PATIENCE! 


HERE is one error current in the political mind upon the 
subject of this Irish struggle which we are sorry to see. 
Speaker after speaker of the first rank suggests that it will be 
ended at the next Election. Mr. Gladstone has repeatedly 
hinted his conviction in that sense ; Lord Rosebery has openly 
expressed it; Lord Hartington, though less definite, has said 
much which might be so interpreted ; and inferior orators are 
never tired of promises and prophecies. They may all be 
wrong. If, indeed, the constituencies at the next Election 
decide for Home-rule, the end may be in sight ; for the House 
of Lords could not disregard what would be equivalent to a 
direct plebiscitum, and the Unionists would refuse, even in 
such an extremity, to adopt the policy of obstruction, a 
policy which combines moral treason against the State with 
a total contempt for gentlemanly feeling. If the decision of 
the people is on that side, Home-rule must be granted ; and it 
will only remain to make it as complete, and therefore as little 
an occasion for fresh quarrelling, as is possible. It is much 
more probable, however, that the decision, when it comes, will 
go the other way; that the Parnellites and Radicals, though 
defeated, will refuse, as they have once already refused, to 
accept the verdict; and that, at Election after Election, Home- 
rule, though a slowly dying cry, will still be the pivot 
round which the voting will turn. We see nothing in 
history, little in the situation, which should suggest that 
the Irish quarrel will come to any sudden or dramatic end. 
The American War was fought out in four years; but the 
States’ Rights dispute lasted fifty, and is still the ultimate 
dividing-line between American parties. The Poles in the 
Prussian Diet have remained a party since the Constitution 
was granted; the Bohemians have claimed their “ rights ” in 
the Austrian Reichsrath for twenty years or more; and time 
seems rather to increase than diminish the separateness of 
Dutch and English citizens at the Cape. The Irish are 
among the most persistent people in the world; and although 
the present position of Irish Home-rulers as the subsidised 
protegés of a party among their own colonists cannot last, 
they may maintain their separate and quasi-hostile position 
in politics for more than a generation. We do not say they 
will, for we have a genuine confidence in the greatness of the 
political effect often wrought by a revolution in tenure, and 
we do not forget how completely Irish economic prosperity is 
bound up with that of Ireland’s only market ; but they may, and 
if they do, there is no course for Englishmen except to display 
a pertinacity—if possible, a silent pertinacity—equal to their 
own, and to wait on from Session to Session, Parliament to 
Parliament, generation to generation, until the end is reached. 
The Irish will not rise in insurrection, the English will not 
sanction revolutionary methods; and so the struggle may last 
like that of the wave and the cliff. 

We state the case in this emphatic way because we doubt 
whether our readers are even yet aware of the extent of the 
draft which this struggle may make upon the English reserve of 
staying-power. The issue will depend upon that, and that 
almost alone, and they do not like to think so. They hope fora 
dramatic, or at all events a visible ending to the quarrel, if it 
be only some vote by ballot which nobody will have the 
energy to disobey. We do not wonder at their hope, or 
blame them for it in the least degree ; for but for it, political 
life would have become almost intolerable. Lord Salisbury’s 
sentence, in which he compared the Irish Question to a night- 
mare, is as true as it was rhetorical. There never was in 
history a campaign so dreary, so unmarked by relieving incident, 
so paralysing to the forces which find their sustenance either in 
excitement or in hope. The very method of the contest, a battle 
fought out through the “ dreary drip of dilatory declamation,” is 
almost as fatal to energy as it is to cheerfulness. There is nothing 
left to say of interest, nothing to do that will suddenly advance 
either cause, nothing to propose that will even seem to bring 
victory near, Endless assault is met by endless resistance, and 
when the assault fails, it has to be begun again. The battle 
of words brings out no orators, the struggle of the nations no 
heroes, the long-drawn conflict no days of jubilation. Some- 
thing in the nature uf the two peoples forbids their complete 
sympathy even as combatants, and neither quite understands 
what to the other appears at least a partial success. Parlia- 
mentary reports have become unreadable, the newspapers are 
deadly dull, the very conversation of society has grown tedious, 
and yet the subject holds us all in an unrelaxing grip. The 
actuality is as painful as the prospect, which stretches out end- 
lessly, like a Lincolnshire road, on which a coach, though it be 





driven fast, makes no perceptible way ; or like one of those 
Russian plains which are said, in their never-ending flatnesg 
tame similarity, to have begotten in the Russian mind that - 
of despair, and that quality of resignation, which now a 
its national characteristics, Men under middle age may 
aes ° ° gtow 
old, and yet live in a society which argues about Home- 
and may feel, we must add, that in consequence death has lost 
some of its terror, Heaven, at least, is not under Parliamentary 
government, 

It is a melancholy outlook ; but then, it is precisely the out. 
look which Englishmen believe themselves by their nature 
most qualified to face. Perseverance is, or was, their especial 
quality. They have gone through a twenty years’ war for an 
object far smaller than the subject of the present struggle, which 
is nothing less than the disintegration of the Kingdom, or, tg 
put it more from the Home-rule point of view, the remodellin 
under compulsion of the British Constitution. They fought 
with Spain for thirty years, with America for eight years 
with France for fifteen years; and of the three struggles, 
they won two. If they can bear such losses ag those 
struggles involved—losses in blood, losses in treasure, losses 
in the consumption of energy—surely they can bear the logs 
of some of the cheerfulness of life which is what this one 
chiefly involves, If they could persist through campaign after 
campaign, why not through Session after Session? The hatred 
of Ireland is no worse to bear than the hatred of France. The 
dreary drip of ineffectual talk in Parliament cannot wear ont 
men who bore for thirteen years at least continuous tidings of 
the victories of their foes. The shame of it? That is on the 
other side. The loss of it? What section of the nation is the 
poorer, unless it be the very Irishmen who are invited to 
make peace? The tedium of it? Yes, there is tedium worse 
than any this generation has known ; but Lord John Russel] 
told a Committee of the House of Commons that it always 
took seven years of weary debating to pass an important Act, 
and it took sixty to rid us of the Jacobites, who held North 
Scotland almost as the Parnellites hold South Ireland, who 
actually penetrated in arms to the heart of England, and who 
then so vanished out of English life, that but for Scott, none but 
historians would remember who they were. Allowing for the 
increase of population, and for the fact that on the slightest 
gleam of hope the Irish Catholics would all have been Jacobite, 
the Parnellite Party is not half so strong; yet the Jacobites 
passed away as if they had never been. It is painful to wait, 
more especially when the waiting is for years; but it is not 
more painful than to bear defeat in war, and this we all pro- 
fess our readiness to do. That, we shall be told, is a duty; 
but then, this is a duty too, though we admit it is a far 
humbler one, and one which demands a display of the feminine 
rather than the masculine side of the national quality of 
endurance. In the statesmen, courage is required—it may 
prove, by-and-by, even physical courage of that high quality 
which rises superior to the hourly danger of assassination 
but a nation is beyond the knife, and of the nation only passive 
endurance, unflinching patience, unswerving pertinacity, the 
capacity to bear pain, to conquer tedium, to survive delay, 
are now required. England has to guard her own, not s0 
much like a Boadicea as like a Griselda, patiently, even humbly, 
but inflexibly pursuing a straight and level, and therefore 
unromantic path of duty. ‘ Patience” ought to be the motto 
of the hour,—patience like that of Nature when she builds an 
island out of corals, patience such as shall defeat even the 
most notable phenomenon of our time, the full revelation of 
the Irish genius for worry. 





THE COLONIAL POLICY OF ITALY. 


ie greatest puzzle to foreigners in the public action of 
the Italian State is her Colonial policy. Her foreign 
policy, so far as it is revealed, is explicable enough. King 
Humbert, who, amidst all changes in his Foreign Office, really 
guides that department of the State, is convinced that Great 
Britain is the natural ally of Italy in Eastern Europe and the 
Mediterranean, and whenever he has a free hand, supports 
her action there, an attitude which is not without its 
weight either in Paris or Constantinople. In pursuance 
of this policy, he has promoted the formation of a Fleet 
which is believed to be now the third in Europe, and 
which has been constructed and equipped with singularly little 
expenditure of money. Armed with this weapon, which is 
improved every year, and protected by this alliance, King 
Humbert resolutely opposes the French pretension to make of 


| the Mediterranean a French lake, and helps to guard not only 
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but Morocco and the Greek islands, from French 
Italy, however, is assailable by land, and the King 
not only keeps up an Army which could, on the outbreak of 

r, be raised to 500,000 effectives, but throws himself strongly 
nd decidedly into the alliance of Central Europe. Aided by 
the petter classes of the electors, and by the general disposition 
of Italians to leave diplomacy to the Government, he has 
maintained steadily his agreement with Germany and Austria, 
which irritates the Irredentists, and is not quite pleasing to the 
Radicals, but which renders it impossible to attack Italy while 
she is perfecting her organisation and accumulating wealth, 
the latter a process which, in spite of the backward condition 
of the Southern provinces, and of the existence of a wretchedly 

oor class just beneath the peasants, is going on pretty rapidly. 

That is a clear policy enough, and an effective one, though 
it involves the danger that Italy may one day be called on to 
wage an offensive war with France, and so to encounter, as 
Germany now does, the long-lived hatred of the French; but 
the Colonial policy of Italy is much more obscure, It seems to 
be understood by all well-informed observers that the Italian 
desire for Colonies is as keen as her desire to be safe, and we 
should like to understand more clearly why. It is not from 
any over-pressure of population. That increases, perhaps, 
too fast; but then, Italians have long since perceived this, 
and have adopted the easiest and most perfect remedy. Unlike 
the French, they emigrate in great numbers, the outflow in 
good years reaching 200,000 souls, and they have found a field 
for emigration which exactly suits them. They like the 
climate of South America, they can get along with the 
Spaniards, and they find in agriculture and the petit com- 
merce of the cities work to which they are well suited, and 
which they tend to monopolise. Though not more laborious 
than the Spaniards, they are more steadily industrious, and 
they attend to the minute details of profit in a way the 
Spaniards cannot or will not imitate. They swarm in the 
South American cities, and in the Argentine Republic they are so 
numerous that Italians call that State “ America,” as we do the 
Union, and that within twenty years they will completely control 
its national affairs. Indeed, there is no reason why, if they 
would concentrate their emigration upon the valley of the 
Plate, they should not make of the Republic a purely Italian 
State, in such strict alliance with the Mother-country as to 
realise their brightest dreams of Colonial expansion. Instead 
of doing this, however, the Italian Government appears to 
have a restless desire to occupy some country in which 
its colonists shall be avowedly its own subjects, and 
is always putting out efforts to secure some inferior land 
upon which it could pour the overspill of its population. 
This is the first motive of the desire for Tripoli, though no 
doubt Italy is also, for strategical reasons, jealous of French 
settlement there ; this is the popular apology for the recent 
entrance into Abyssinia, with all the expense and hard 
fighting it threatens to involve; and this will ultimately 
lead Italy to occupy some one of the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, It seems a dreamy kind of policy. 
If, indeed, there were any unoccupied country in the world 
where Italians could work and flourish, founding a new Italy 
of their own, we could understand the aspiration; but there 
is no such place. Italy cannot acquire Tripoli except by 
Joining ina great war ; and there is no vacant land in America 
which the Government of Washington would permit her to take, 
or in the Pacific which is large enough for her intentions. 
Sir Charles Dilke says, indeed, in the Fortnightly, that the 
Italians think they could settle in tropical lands; but if so, 
they are very ill-advised. There is nothing in their position 
or race to differentiate them from other Europeans; and 
Europeans without Indian or Negro subjects, have, outside the 
temperate zone, almost invariably failed. They die, or they 
degenerate. Even the Portuguese have not succeeded in 
really populating any torrid place, Brazil, the apparent excep- 
tion, containing only a small proportion of Europeans of pure 
blood. Labour under semi-tropical conditions will be too 
severe even for Neapolitans, and they will find themselves 
unable to compete either with native Indians or with Negroes. 

The mistake is, at this moment, seriously embarrassing the 
Italian Government. The Ministry have no money to waste 
and no popularity to lose, yet they are perseveringly, not to 
say doggedly, maintaining a position at Massowah which, 
unless they intend to conquer Abyssinia, is a great waste of 
force, _ From the language employed in their journals, and 
the Ministerial assurances that when Europe is more settled 
they will do great things, we presume they do intend 
conquest; and, of course, if they will expend force 
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enough, they may realise their project. The Abyssinians 
defeated the Arabs in the first flush of their successes in war, 
and they have ever since maintained their independence ; but 
still, we admit Sir Stafford Northcote’s expedition overthrew 
the monarchy of Theodore very easily. With an expenditure 
of ten years, ten millions, and thirty thousand men, Italy may 
possibly reduce Abyssinia into a Dependency ; but what will 
be the use of that? An Italian nation can never grow in 
Abyssinia, and it is an Italian nation beyond seas which, as 
we conceive, Italy is longing to found. We wish her every 
success in the enterprise, if she can find a fitting locale; but 
in this instance we are convinced her energy is misdirected, 
Her people colonise better than the French—who, however, did 
not fail in French Canada, and may not fail ultimately in 
Algeria—but with a hostile and abnormally brave population 
under foot, with desert tribes all around, with a land needing 
irrigation before it can be productive, and with a climate just 
too hot to allow Europeans to retain their energy, no Colony 
can be expected to grow into a nation. With half the expendi- 
ture of force, the Italians might in a few years, by strictly 
legal processes, get the Argentine Republic into their hands, 
or repopulate Peru, or even acquire a dominant influence 
within the Empire of Brazil. Almost anything can be done 
when a Kingdom pours out industrious children in such 
numbers ; and what does it matter if the new State is called a 
Colony or not? The Italians surely do not dream of imitating 
the French in Algeria, and acquiring a new dominion with 
new conditions of life, but to be treated as if it were a part 
of the mother-land. 


THE BRENON LIBEL CASE. 


ae E have good reason to believe,” said Mr. Sexton, in 

his speech on the question of Privilege on Tuesday 
night, “ that there is no effectual justice to be obtained out- 
side the House.” And yet an hour before he spoke these 
words, a jury in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice had awarded £500 damages to Mr. Brenon, who had 
been libelled, as Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon say they have been 
libelled, by an accusation that he was connected with illegal 
and criminal conspiracies. It is all very well for Mr. Sexton 
to describe himself and his fellow-Members as being at the 
“merey of every ruffian who calls himself the editor of a 
newspaper ;” but if innocent, it has now been made obvious 
that they are only at the mercy of such persons as long as they 
refuse to prosecute. Mr. Brenon did not choose to remain at 
the mercy of pamphlet libellers when he could prove himself 
innocent. He therefore brought his action, and obtained his 
verdict. 1t sounds very striking, and no doubt gives, to people 
who do not weigh their arguments very carefully, a terrible 
sense of injustice and oppression, to hear Mr. Sexton plead so 
passionately for an inquiry where he and his friends will not 
be “defeated by the jugglery of the Sheriff.” But what 
possible ground has Mr. Sexton for saying that there would be 
any jugglery on the part of the Sheriff? If the Sheriff who 
empannels the Middlesex juries is politically so corrupt as Mr. 
Sexton represents him, why did he not secure a more partial 
jury to try Mr. Brenon’s action? So inefficient a juggler as a 
partisan Sheriff who gets into a box a jury prepared to give 
£500 damages to Mr. Brenon, need not, we should fancy, be 
very much dreaded by Mr. Parnell and his followers. 

The accusation against Mr. Brenon was something similar 
in character to that which the Zimes has made against Mr. 
Parnell. Mr. Ridgway, of Piccadilly, published last June a pam- 
phlet entitled “ The Repeal of the Union Conspiracy ; or, Mr. 
Parnell, M.P., and the L.R.B.” (Irish Republican Brotherhood). 
Certain passages in this pamphlet referred to Mr. Brenon, and 
described him as a “stormy-petrel of Fenianism,” as per- 
forming “ambassadorial functions” for the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, and as having devoted himself at one time 
“to counter-working the detectives of Scotland Yard,” 
These charges Mr. Brenon was able to prove false, though 
in the course of his disproof he was obliged to admit 
circumstances showing that his political and journalistic 
career had been governed by notions of a not very 
strict kind. As he naively admitted, he belonged to 
that class of writers who always say “we know,” whether 
they know or not. On this principle, Mr. Brenon wrote an 
article in the Echo, describing the doings of the Irish dyna- 
mitards in Paris, couched in language which implied that the 
writer was conversant with the secrets of the most violent 
portion of the Irish Party. Considering the tone of the 
article, it was not altogether unnatural to suppose that the 
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writer had stood in intimate relationship to the dynamitards, 
Thus, though it was impossible to substantiate the charge, 
the general result of the evidence might reasonably have 
induced the jury, though giving, as they were bound to do, 
a verdict for the plaintiff, to rate the damages low. 
They might have argued that Mr. Brenon, since he was 
not unwilling on occasion to represent himself as associating 
with members of the Fenian organisations, was not entitled to 
declare himself aggrieved by being taken at his word. Not- 
withstanding, the jury seem to have considered, and, we think, 
rightly, that if charges so terrible were brought against a 
man and proved to be false, they were a ground for substantial 
damages, in spite of any proof that the plaintiff had by his 
conduct laid himself open to misrepresentation, or that his 
antecedents were such as to make it difficult to say that he 
had suffered grievously in reputation by the charges, 

But if Mr. Brenon had a right to substantial damages for 
the comparatively mild charges made against him, what 
would be the damages that Mr. Parnell would have a right to 
claim? Mr. Parnell has always contended that he has con- 
ducted a most difficult and dangerous agitation with hands 
as clean as those of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright when they 
raised the country on the question of the Corn Laws. If Mr. 
Parnell can make this contention good by showing that the 
terrible accusation made against him by the Zimes—an accusa- 
tion more tremendous than has ever before been made against 
a politician in modern days—is false, he has a right to any 
damages he may like to claim. If a jury think it right to 
give Mr. Brenon £500, they could not give less than ten or 
twenty times that amount to Mr. Parnell. 

The verdict, then, in the Brenon case is one which may 
fairly be considered a subject for congratulation. It proves 
that a Middlesex jury can be perfectly well depended upon to 
do equal justice in a case of a political trial, and to give a proper 
weight to the heinousness of such statements as those made 
against the Irish leaders, when they can be proved untrue in fact. 
It takes away the last shred of excuse left to Mr. Parnell for 
not forcing the Times to prove its charges, if it can do so. 
He cannot now say that no English jury will do him justice. 
Mr. Parnell has now had nearly three weeks to consider the 
question of a prosecution. Unless he very soon begins to take the 
steps necessary for bringing matters to trial, it will be obvious 
that he does not choose to submit himself to cross-examina- 
tion ; and this excuse, so far as it is consistent with the forgery 
of the famous letter, is only substituting one accusation for 
another. Ordinary English politicians, no doubt, often do 
things which they would not care to own in the witness-box if 
they could avoid doing so; but they do not do things of so 
doubtful a character that it is better to endure the accusation 
of condoning murder than have them elicited in evidence. The 
present line of apology made for Mr. Parnell by his friends 
places him in this dilemma,—either he wrote the letter, or he 
has done things which it would be more damaging to admit 
than to be falsely considered the author of the letter. Surely 
he and they must at last see this. We do not, then, give up 
hope that the honour of our Parliamentary life may yet be 
saved by Mr. Parnell determining to test the question whether 
or not his accusers have brought against him a baseless and 
cruel accusation. 


THE LORDS AND THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


HE conversation, for it was scarcely more, which Lord 
Harrowby started in the House of Lords on Monday, 
derives additional importance from its coinciding with the 
sittings of the Colonial Conference. Too often on former 
occasions, questions that nearly touch our Australian fellow- 
subjects have been discussed with but slight regard to their 
interests, and in total ignorance of their feelings. This spring, 
at all events, it is not in our power to make this mistake. It 
will be the fault of the Australians themselves if we do not 
know exactly what they think upon any question that concerns 
them. Their representatives are not only on the spot, but 
they are in constant communication with the Secretary 
of State, and through him with the Prime Minister. 
It is a further advantage for them that the Prime 
Minister happens also to be the Foreign Secretary; and 
as the questions at issue between us and them relate, with 
scarcely an exception, to foreign policy, this is a very real 
advantage. Ordinarily, the Colonial Secretary would have to 
gain the ear not only of the Prime Minister, but of the Foreign 
Secretary. As it is, he has only the Prime Minister to secure, 
and he is able to approach him on a side which his depart- 
mental position naturally makes specially interesting to him. 








The history of the difficulty about the New Hetaan > 
be gathered from the roe of Lord arene % 
Carnarvon. The position of the English Governme rere 
fortunately, unusually strong. In some of the disputes whiat 
have grown out of European annexations in the Pacife = 
English case was not one that a foreign Power per 
expected to see in the English light. The Australi » 
naturally enough, would like to set up a Monroe doctri sa 
their own. They would like to extend the right of ta 
possession to all the unoccupied territory in their own qu 
of the globe. Whether it would not have been wieee gai 
effect to this ambition earlier, and to what extent it shoul} be 
given effect to now, are questions of much historical and 
political interest; but so long as great tracts of elie 
the Pacific remain unoccupied by Europeans, it is idle to “a 
foreign Powers to show any particular deference for the dilnen 
ambitions of the Australians, They claim the right to do fro 
time to time in the present what England has done jun 
continuously in the past; and however warmly we may sym, 
pathise with the indignation this imitation of English oa 
by foreigners excites in the Australians, it is very difficult 0 
convey any clear sense of it to the Powers concerned. Annexa. 
tion they understand; but they deny any right short of 
annexation. Consequently, a Foreign Minister who wishes to 
retain the good-will of the Australians, and at the same time 
is conscious that the pretensions put forward by the Australians 
are in excess of anything that France or Germany can be 
expected to acquiesce in, is often placed in a position of great 
difficulty. 

In the case of the New Hebrides, however, this considera. 
tion does not present itself. We have neither to justify 
Australian ambitions to a European Power, nor to excuse a 
European ambition to the Australians. The English conten. 
tion rests on a treaty basis. The French and English Govern. 
ments have agreed to respect the independence of this particular 
group of islands, It might have been wiser, perhaps, had we 
annexed them in the first instance; but we preferred to leaye 
them independent, and to arrange with France that she should 
leave them independent also. The French Government main- 
tain that this agreement is as firm as ever. It must be 
admitted, however, that if it is firm in intention, it has 
been somewhat infringed in act. The French have bound 
themselves neither to annex nor to occupy the New Hebrides; 
but for nearly a year the French flag has been fiying, and 
French troops have been stationed there. There is no sign, 
moreover, of their departure. On the contrary, it is said that 
additional huts are being put up, as if for the use of troops 
or—what the Australians dread even more than troops— 
convicts. Apart from treaty obligations, this last theory 
would be an extremely probable one. The neighbouring 
island of New Caledonia can take, it is said, no more convicts 
than it has already ; and as the policy of transporting récidi- 
vistes is still in favour with Frenchmen, the New Hebrides 
would make a most convenient addition to French convict 
territory. Thus the alarm of the Australians is perfectly 
natural. They know that the French would like to make the 
New Hebrides a second convict settlement, and they see that, 
in apparent defiance of the arrangement between France and 
Great Britain, the islands are held by French troops. Why 
should not this be the first stage in a permanent occupation ? 

The answer to this question is that the French Government 
have steadily protested that their occupation of the New 
Hebrides is purely temporary, that it was begun for a special 
purpose, and that it will come to an end so soon as that pur- 
pose is fulfilled. They will remain there until satisfactory 
arrangements can be made to keep the peace, and to prevent 
the slaughter of Europeans. The experience of 1885 showed 
that in the absence of such arrangements, Europeans are 
slaughtered ; and the French Government will take any steps 
that they think necessary to prevent this. The moment that 
this object is attained, they will leave the island, and 
with this assurance they expect the English Government 
to be content. Unfortunately, it is not so easy for 
the English Government to be content with it. They 
have to reckon not only with their countrymen at 
home, but with their countrymen in another hemisphere, 
and without in the least questioning the sincerity of the 
French assurances, it is impossible to deny that there is some 
ground for the distrust with which they are regarded in 
Australia. Englishmen, most of all men, have reason to know 
how easily occupations begun in perfect good faith and with 
every intention of bringing them to a speedy end, have been 
prolonged on one ground or another, until at last they have 
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ed into possession by mere lapse of time. It is 
ere? of the sccupying Power. There is always a real 
reason for staying a little longer, some arrangement to be 
completed, some experiment to be watched, some seed that has 
not yet sprung up, some fruit that has not yet ripened. Then, 
as time goes OD, fresh responsibilities are incurred, each of which 
furnishes ground for remaining to watch over its fulfilment. 
There is not a single stage In the process at which there is 
any cause to suspect bad faith. There is simply a lengthening 
chain of circumstance, which makes the original undertaking 
Jess and less applicable to the actual situation. This is what 
has happened again and again with ourselves, and the know- 
ledge that it has so happened is of itself enough to justify the 
excitement of the Australians, It is to them a matter of the 
highest and most instant moment that the New Hebrides 
should not become French, and what they are now witnessing 
js just that first and innocent stage which in our own case has 
led to so much of the world’s surface becoming English. It 
is only reasonable, therefore, that they should call upon the 
English Government not to give time for this unintentional 
occupation to grow up. The one thing it needs in order to 
come to perfection is to remain unnoticed. The English 
Government have only to hold their tongue, to rely upon the 
fact of the arrangement without troubling themselves as to 
how and when it is to be carried out, and the result the 
Australians dread will be in a fair way to be accomplished. 
All, then, that is at present incumbent upon the English 
Government is to take care that the subject is never allowed 
to drop. It is annoying, no doubt, to be constantly saying to 
the French Ambassador here, and constantly instructing the 
English Ambassador to say to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in Paris, —“* When are you going to withdraw your troops from 
the New Hebrides?” But there is really no other course 
open to us, if we would avoid a still more annoying alterna- 
tive. For it must never be forgotten that if it should ulti- 
mately prove that the French do not mean to go, the English 
Government would be bound to incur all the risk and cost 
involved in making them go. There are some things that the 
Australians might ask of us that we should not be bound 
to do. We should not, for example, be bound to resist or 
undo an annexation of territory in the Pacific which violated 
no treaty obligation. Even the violation of a treaty obliga- 
tion we might overlook if it involved no one but ourselves. 
But the particular combination of a treaty obligation the 
enforcement of which is demanded by a Colony that regards 
it as a matter of life and death, is one which would leave us 
no choice but to act with vigour. At present we may be quite 
sure that the French Government does not wish to drive us to 
any such extremity. But what we have to think of, is how to 
prevent it from driving us there without wishing it; and the 
only way in which this can be guarded against is by constantly 
pressing the French to do what they have promised to do. 








LITERATURE AND ACTION. 

IR GEORGE TREVELYAN, in the graceful speech at 
the dinner of the Royal Academy in which he returned 
thanks for Literature, quoted, as the “ saddest ” thing he knew, 
the saying of a Frenchman who was also a statesman, that 
“Literature leads to everything, provided that you quit it.” 
The sentence is a striking one, a bit of that pemmican of 
thought which Frenchman perhaps, of all men, best prepare 
for general consumption; but we do not quite know why Sir 
George applied to it the epithet “sad.” He meant, no doubt— 
as, indeed, he said afterwards—that literary men who betake 
themselves to active life never do good literary work again, 
Literature demanding from her votaries too exclusive a de- 
votion; but then, why is that, taken by itself,so sadP The 
epithet implies that work done through the expression of 
thought is higher than work equally well done by taking 
part in the active business of life; but how often is that 
true? It is the custom, particularly with journalists, to give 
vent to this regret, and to moan, sometimes with a little 
malice of meaning, over a diverted career; but, except as 
regards a most minute class, their melancholy has very little 
motive. Thought is only greater than armies when it is great 
thought. There have been men, and even men of reflection, to 
whom the world owed so much for the expression of their ideas 
that it would be difficult or impossible to think of the form of 
active life in which they could have effected better things; but they 
are very few. The conquest of Gaul was a greater feat than writing 
the “Commentaries,” Ceteris paribus, action is greater, or at least 





far more usefal to mankind than thought, as is proved by the fact 
that we measure thought by its influence on action. He is the 
great writer who over a wide area has affected either the lives of 
men, or those thoughts upon which the conduct of life is based. 
A biographer is rarely, indeed never, greater than the subject 
of his biography ; nor does the sensible historian reckon himself 
the superior of those who have made history. The orator, indeed, 
may be, as regards effectiveness, the equal or the superior of the 
statesman ; but then, in those conditions of mankind amid which 
alone persuasive speech is a great power, oratory is really not so 
much literature as action, and action often of the most energetic 
kind. Mr. Gladstone is not a littérateur because when he 
desires to pass laws or work a revolution he pours out splendid 
speeches; he is a man of action who uses oratory as the instru- 
ment which, in a country governed by a deliberative Assembly, 
is the readiest to his hand. The man who has commanded an 
army has done more for his country than any writer on strategy 
or military history ; and the statesman who has passed one good 
law, more than any philosopher not of such rank that good laws 
have risen out of his philosophy as directly as effect from cause. 
One or two men, for example, like Adam Smith, may have 
enriched mankind more than most financiers; but all the host 
of writers on finance have hardly accomplished so much for 
England as Sir Robert Peel, or Mr. Gladstone as his successor 
in the same great work. Sir George Trevelyan quotes Burke, 
and Sheridan, and Canning, and John Morley as his typical 
illustrations; but Burke and Sheridan, who succeeded in litera- 
ture, almost failed in action, for their oratory, brilliant as it 
was, did not carry votes; while nothing Canning ever wrote 
could compare for a moment in effect with his foreign 
policy. He might have written on liberty for ever without 
securing liberty for millions, as he did when he “called 
a new world into existence to redress the balance of the 
old.” Mr. Morley, as yet, is an unknown quantity in the 
argument; but suppose Home-rule for a moment to be carried 
and to succeed. Could all Mr. Morley ever wrote, or gave 
promise of the potentiality of writing, be compared for an 
instant, in its results for mankind, with a true and a lasting 
reconciliation between Ireland and Great Britain? There isa 
little literature the importance of which it is impossible to over- 
rate; but we habitually overrate the importance of literature in 
the mass, and especially its kindling effect. Action is con- 
tagious as well as thought, and the hero makes heroes as quickly 
as any poetry of heroism. ‘T'yrtzeus was a great poet, but Leonidas 
made Sparta. No thinker could do more to raise the standard 
of duty than General Gordon’s example; and it is in the states- 
manship of great statesmen, rather than in their thoughts, that 
the lesser statesmen seek guidance. Even in theology, where 
thought would seem to be all, it is the teacher’s life that compels 
conviction, at least as much as his words,—unless, indeed, those 
words are accepted, like Mahommed’s, as directly divine. That the 
pleasure of the world is sadly diminished when men of literature 
take to politics, is often true ; but the other results of that course 
may, and frequently do, outweigh any benefit to be derived from 
intellectual pleasure. The admirers of incisive writing lost 
much when Lord Salisbury took to statesmanship; but 
then, a great party gained a leader, and England a Premier 
whose guidance may far outweigh in value for his people 
tons of the most acridly clever of “contributions.” It is, 
we fear, when men of literature fail in action, and then only, 
that the world has reason to regret their divergence from their 
first career. 


If this is not so, how shall we explain the frequency with 
which men of literary promise abandon the study and the pen 
for a career of action? Usually, to such men the quieter career 
is by far the pleasanter. Is it all vanity, a desire to be 
more visible, a wish for the higher place in society which 
society, with an incurable perversity that suggests instinct, 
persists in assigning to the statesmen above the thinkers ? 
We do not believe it. The literary character is not exempt 
from vanity, but it is usually simple, and the littérateur 
who goes out to the battle is mainly influenced by a secret 
sense that he is not doing his best work, that action is more 
than writing, that if it is in him, he ought to do something, and 
not simply write. If he can do it, he is shirking the world’s 
work, and feels that he will be more of a man when he is 
immersed in it, when he is outside helping the machine along. 
He ought, he feels, to cure, instead of writing about disease. 
Very often he mistakes himself, miscalculates his own powers, 
and in the bitterness of failure, aggravated by temperament, curses 
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his folly in giving up his pen; but he acted, nevertheless, froma 
motive which reveals his inner judgment. Take Mr. Morley. 
Mr. Morley has not succeeded yet, and is weighted by a constitu- 
tion not perfectly suited to our wearying form of political battle; 
but Mr. Morley has already done more in the forum than he 
ever did in the closet, and if he went back to his old labour for 
any other reason than health, would be the first to acknowledge 
that, to his own mind and inner conviction, the retracing of his 
steps signified failure. The life of action was the larger life 
with more in it, more to bring out the whole strength of its 
votary, more to be sure of in its ultimate results. This is so 
true, that we suspect that one reason why so few men of litera- 
ture who have become statesmen ever write again, is that 
they feel writing to be so useless beside action, that they 
are hardly attracted to such work. They have plenty of 
time, occasionally at least, under our system; but they have 
lost the main impulse, that quantum of belief in the utility 
of their writing without which few men, except for money, 
would ever be literary producers. The essay seems so trivial 
beside the speech which carried or defeated the Bill, the 
book so feeble beside the project of legislation. Virgil was 
greater than Augustus? Perhaps, if we remember his influence 
on men in the Renaissance ; but was Horace P—of all mere littéra- 
teurs who ever lived, perhaps the most successful. We should 
disagree wholly with Sir George Trevelyan’s sentence, and rather 
say that one of the pleasantest features of modern literature is 
that it opens the door to so many for the higher work of guiding 
or ruling, and that once opened, they embrace it forever. Whether 
they are the best of guides or rulers is a different matter, on which 
we shall not at the fag-end of an article venture to enter; but 
we may just add this sentence. Of the three ruling men of our 
time who have accomplished most on the Continent, two, 
Cavour and Bismarck, have been aristocrats trained to diplo- 
macy; but the third, Thiers, who really saved France in 1870 
from the Commune, as well as from the Germans, was essentially 
a littérateur who accepted the French statesman’s advice, and 
* quitted it.” His career is scarcely a proof that it is a “sad” 
step to take. How much book would have compensated France 
for his decision that “ the Republic divides us least,”—that is, for 
gaining seventeen years of opportunity to regain her strength P 





MR. ROMANES ON MEN’S AND WOMEN’S POWER 
OF WILL. 


\ R. ROMANES publishes, in the May number of the 

Nineteenth Century, his interesting lecture on the 
mental differences between men and women. His general 
verdict is that while, as a general rule, men have more of the 
qualities which grow out of active rivalry, more capacity of 
intellect as well as more physical strength, more momentum, 
more weight of judgment, more initiative and originality, more 
tenacity of purpose, more power of specialisation (that is, of 
turning their mental qualities into special channels of activity, 
professional or otherwise), and more active courage, women have 
finer senses, more delicately receptive natures, nimbler faculties 
of acquisition and application, readier tact, more tender feelings, 
more humility, more loyalty, and more courage of endurance. 
These distinctions he partly deduces from the larger brains 
of men, and the more continuous and coarser struggles in 
which they engage for the ordinary purposes of life,—straggles 
which, while they train them for strife, are very apt to render 
their finer feelings duller and less sensitive, just as rough usage 
renders the skin thicker,—and partly confirms from the common 
experience of the race. As regards the greater quickness of 
feminine perceptions, Mr. Romanes rests his opinion on actual 
experiment. He found that when he gave a paragraph of 
twenty lines in length to a number of educated men and 
women, leaving it with each for exactly ten seconds, more 
of the women could read it in the time, and give an adequate 
account of what they had read, than of the men :— One 
lady, for example, read exactly four times as fast as her 
husband, and could then give a better account even of that 
portion of the paragraph which alone he had had time to 
get through.” Did Mr. Romanes test the sight of the readers, 
and form his generalisation on the case of persons of equally 
good sight? If not, we doubt whether, so far as the rapidity 
of the reading was concerned, the experiment was worth much. 
Long sight tells greatly in favour of quick reading, and short 
sight greatly against it. But we feel very little doubt that even 
with men and women of equally quick and keen sight, the general 





a 
result would have been very much what Mr. Romanes has stated 
Indeed, Mr. Romanes only confirms as regards activity of 
intellect the evidence which Mr. Galton long ago gave from his 
observations on men alone, that the men of small round heads 
are generally more nimble-minded, more active, than men of 
large heads, who are very apt to show a good deal of inertia of 
character,—that is, of slowness in getting their minds under 
weigh. Now as women’s brains are, as a rule, less weighty than 
men’s, one would expect by analogy that their intellects, though 
less influential, would be more nimble and available, more ready 
of wit, more swift of perception, as Mr. Romanes states that by 
actual experience he has discovered them to be. We feel but 
little doubt, then, that Mr. Romanes is right in his general 
conclusions as to the comparative intellectual character of men 
and women, though it is certainly not possible now to found any 
sure prophecy of the course of development for the intellectual 
future of women, on the as yet very inadequate experience of 
the past. 


But, to come to the point where Mr. Romanes’s paper seems 
to us to be somewhat unsatisfactory, he makes what we believe 
to be the mistake of regarding general weight and momentum of 
nature as more or less identical with resoluteness of character, 
Accordingly, he attributes to men a higher share of resolution, 
and to women a tendency to vacillation of purpose quite without 
reference to the particular sphere in which resolution or irresolu- 
tion is to be shown. He quotes from Mr. Galton a passage in 
which “ the willy-nilly disposition of the female” is spoken of 
as manifest in all stages of the animal world; and he himself 
says that the weakness of women, by causing timidity and a 
sense of dependence, results in a “ comparative feebleness of 
will and vacillation of purpose,” since “they are always dimly 
conscious of lacking the muscular strength which in the last 
resort, and especially in primitive stages of culture, is the 
measure of executive capacity.” But to hesitate only because 
you do not see your way to carrying out your purpose, is 
hardly weakness of will. Under similar circumstances, every 
one would be wise to hesitate. Weakness of will properly 
means vaciilation where the power of carrying out your 
purpose depends on your own resolution, and on that alone, 
And we should deny emphatically that in this sense vacillation, 
or weakness of will, is feminine rather than masculine. What 
is true is that the larger and more massive nature,—which 
is usually the man’s,—gives more momentum to a strong and 
resolute will, and more impressiveness even in its inertia to an 
uncertain or slowly moulded will, than can be given to either 
one or the other by a smaller and less massive nature; that the 
man’s will, when it is prompt and strong, carries matters witha 
much greater rush than a woman’s will of corresponding calibre, 
and similarly that a man’s will, when it is hesitating and vacil- 
lating, disturbs the moral atmosphere in the neighbourhood much 
more effectively than a woman’s of corresponding calibre. But 
so far as we can judge, it is not at all true that women have 
shown, as a rule, either more tendency to vacillate than men, in 
the region which they understand, or less tenacity of purpose, 
though both their resolution and their vacillation may create less 
stir, and affect less visibly the whole atmosphere of the world in 
which they live. Amongst the female Sovereigns, for instance, 
have we not more instances, in proportion to their number, of 
persons of imperious will than amongst the male Sovereigns? 
Should we say of Elizabeth and Mary Tudor that they were less 
remarkable for power of volition than their father and their 
grandfather ? Would any one hold Mary Stuart less strong in 
will than her son or grandsons? Who would ascribe to 
Catherine de Medici or Catherine of Russia any deficiency in 
power of will? Was either the great Isabella of Spain a weak 
Sovereign, or even the Isabella of recent years, the mother of 
Alfonso, to whom, indeed, she seems to have transmitted her 
force of character without her worse qualities P But there are, 
perhaps, too few female Sovereigns to afford us any good 
test of the comparative force of will of men and women 
So, let any one consider his acquaintances among met 
and women generally, and we will venture to say that, 
testing them by matters which they understand,—of course 
it would be easy to show women to be irresolute enough 
where they have to deal with matters which they have never 
been taught to understand,—he will not find more examples of 
resolute men than of resolute women. We quite admit that the 
irresolute men,—and they are very numerous,—make a much 
greater spectacle of their irresolution than irresolute women, and 
so sometimes even manage to give an air of impressiveness and 
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magnitude to the very inertia which renders their action so 
hesitating,—just as a great ship which answers her helm 
much more slowly than a small ship, creates a much greater 
stir in the process. Bat compare an ordinary _Woman’s 
decision in her nursery with an ordinary man’s decision in his 
business, and we believe there will be nothing to choose 
between the two, unless, indeed, the mother’s maternal 
instinct gives, on the whole, greater promptitude to her 
yolitions than the man’s professional training gives to 
his. Or, compare the completeness and promptness with which 
an ordinary woman carries through a series of economies 
in her household, when that becomes necessary, with the 
completeness and promptness with which an ordinary man 
carries through a series of economies in his manufactory or trade, 
when that is necessary; and again we doubt whether there 
will be found anything to choose between the two. It is true, 
of course, that men have more initiative, more enterprise, more 
disposition to enter on novel experiences and untried fields 
than women; that is part of the special masculine character, 
as we cordially agree with Mr. Romanes. But that, after all, 
does not proceed from volition, but from restlessness of 
nature. Measure volition by the tenacity with which a 
cherished purpose is pursued, and we venture to say that the 
tenacity of women is quite equal to the tenacity of men, though 
it may be quite true that the cherished purposes of women will 
be determined more by their affections and less by their 
ambitions, and therefore will seem more natural and less 
difficult to adhere to than men’s. A woman’s purpose, once 
formed, is at least as stable an affair as a man’s. Look to the 
great masters of literature, and we shall find as much definite- 
ness and decision and volition in the women they have painted for 
us asinthe men. Indeed, irresolution proper has much oftener 
been depicted in men than in women. Hamlet, for instance, in 
Shakespeare, and Tasso and Wilhelm Meister in Goethe, present 
us with pictures of irresolutioa much more notable than any we 
can recollect in the characters of women. To go to the antique 
world, Clytemnestra is more resolute than A%gisthus, and 
Antigone’s is a far more resolute nature than that of her lover. 
Shakespeare paints Lady Macbeth as towering far above her 
husband in sheer resolve. And in all Sir Walter Scott’s studies 
of human nature, there is no study of heroic will so noble as 
that of Jeanie Deans,—will to resist overwhelming temptation, 
will to execute a great and difficult enterprise. Of course, we 
do not mean to argue from such cases that the masters of 
literature think women’s wills stronger than men’s, for the very 
selection of a woman for a part involving heroic resolve is often 
due to the wish to paint a highly impressive situation. But 
we do maintain that the great dramatists, though they rightly 
attributed more massiveness to the character of their chief 
heroes than to those of their chief heroines, and more 
momentum to their resolves, recognised in the women at least 
as high and strenuous a power of carrying out their resolves, 
where they fully understood the nature of the choice submitted 
to them, as in the men. A woman’s volition is launched with 
much less noise, and makes much less disturbance in the world 
than a man’s ; but we venture to say that it is quite as steady, 
quite as keen, and quite as likely to cut its way to its intended 
goal. There is more initiative, more spontaneousness of move- 
ment, more momentum, about men’s resolves, but there is not 
more tenacity or constancy or coherence of aim. 





THE WEALTH OF THE LONDON JEWS. 
O= recent paper on Jewish pauperism showed the existence 
of so enormous a disproportion of poverty in the Jewish 
community of the Metropolis, that it becomes interesting to 
inquire whether this is balanced by any corresponding excess of 
wealth among the upper and well-to-do class of London Jews. 
By way of contrast, therefore, we proceed to give here a few 
figures bearing upon the incomes of the richer members of the 
Hebrew community. These figures will prove, on being com- 
pared with statistics referring to the United Kingdom at large, 
that public opinion is not altogether wrong in crediting the Jews 
with an amount of wealth larger by a good deal than is their 
due, and, what is perhaps more to the purpose, a proportion of 
rich families far and away beyond anything that is found among 
Gentiles. The preponderance of poor at one end, is seen to be 
more than balanced by an excess of wealth at the other end of 
the Jewish social scale. So that if there are many very poor 
Jews, there are many very rich ones to make up for it. 
The figures we give are based upon an extremely able series 


of papers published in the leading organ of the Jewish com- 
munity three years ago. They are the result of a series of 
investigations made by the most careful statistician in the 
Synagogue, a gentleman who occupies a semi-official position, 
and who had access to every available source of information. 
Of course, the figures are only approximate; but as the Jewish 
community in London is very small, and the house-rental and 
charities of the principal Jews are easily known, there is no diffi- 
culty in arriving at the “least” amount of income possessed in 
a great majority of cases. Hence the data give with certainty 
the lowest aggregate of wealth with which it is possible to credit 
the Jewish body. The following table will show at a glance the 
division of the community of 47,000 persons into classes of rich, 
well-to-do, lower middle, and poor people :— 


Fawilies. Individuals, 
( A. Professional and retired, living West 300 ...... 1,200 
UB. Rich merchants aa oa joe.) NAME datas 5,400 
¢ C. Well-to-do merchants... ‘ae rer 800 ....... 3,600 
UD. Retired professionals ... ies ee 800 
E. Shopkeepers ... aes ie eee | ere 15,000 
ir. Traders ad cua as en ED  ccacen 8,000 
: a and assistants aaa ag” Sas, | anaes 1,200 
. Casual poor ... axe ace .» 1,884 
F p cory Sea ate ae aa 234 } ja 7,912 
J. Other poor aaa ana wad cage) itkeas 2,242 
K. Russian refugees ae ign,  5aa, Gedeim _iceaaes 947 


The margin of possible error in the foregoing figures is very 
small. The annexed table gives tke income of each class as near 
as the writer could determine it. The “ very rich” class includes 
50 out of the 78 Jewish brokers of the City of London,—30 great 
merchants and 20 families who have inherited their wealth, and 
are not engaged in commerce :— 


Estimated 
Class, Number. Income over— Total. 
A. Very rich... sen ane 100 ... £10,000 ... £1,000,000 
B. Rich ... 83... use wes «2,400... ~=1,000 ~... 1,400,000 
C. Well-to-do_... Po ca See es 500... 400,000 
D. Retired professionals sim. A face 250... 50,000 
E. Shopkeepers ... eae woe OP as 200 ... 600,000 
F. Traders ‘ag tas a ee i. | See 200,000 
G. Servants and assistants ... 1,000 .., @ .:. 30,000 
H. Poor ... ea ay «ca Ee ox i 94.000 
J.and K. Very poor ... on OAR ic | |i ee 34,230 


4 ... £3,808,430 
A glance at the manner in which this table is constructed will 
show that it yields the lowest possible income of the com- 
munity; for example, the estimate of £1,000 only as the 
average of Class B, “rich merchants,” whose profits are over 
£1,000 without reaching anything like £10,000, is clearly 
greatly below what it should be. However, we reserve our 
remarks upon this point, and assume that the gross amount 
stated represents the annual earnings and income of the 
London Jews. We obtain then this result:—The £3,808,-30 
divided among the 47,000 individuals constituting the Jewish 
community, gives £82 per head. For the United Kingdom, 
the figures (£1,240,000,000 income, and 35,000,000 population) 
give £35 per individual. So that at the very lowest computa- 
tion, the Jews have per head about two and a half times as much 
money as the non-Jewish residents of the country. They form, 
to put it in another way, a seven-hundred-and-fiftieth of the 
population, but have between them about a three-hundredth 
of the total wealth. 

It is, however, when we come to compare the ratio of big in- 
comes to population that the great preponderance of rich people 
among the Jews becomes evident, and we perceive how much 
larger is the proportion of wealthy Jews as against wealthy 
Gentiles. Taking Professor Leone Levi's tables (‘“‘ Wages and 
Earnings,” &c., 1885), which are based upon the Income-tax 
Commissioners’ Returns, we find that in the United Kingdom 
the incomes over £10,000 per annum are 90 per million in- 
habitants; over £1,000 per annum, 1,700 per million; over 
£500, 3,000 per million; and over £200, 15,700 per million resi- 
dents. These figures give us for every 50,000 inhabitants 4°5 
incomes of £10,000, 85 incomes of over £1,000, 150 incomes of 
over £500, and 785 over £200. Now, assuming that the Jews 
number 50,000 in the Metropolis—which is at least 3,000 too 
many, and lessens the proportion of wealthy people among 
them—we get the following results, tabulated so as to show at a 
glance the proportion of incomes in the case of the Jews and 
the community generally :— 





Total Income 





Incomes Number per 50,000, Number per 50,000 
over— United Kingdom. Jews in Londoa. 
SEU oat ecccccnceens ME - canesnssduuanas 100 
OMRP = saaicceadacscaan ae” aiecdeaseatdaae 1,400 
SO - -cxaventangaaane 150 dencecaadaaitae 800 
EMD auncainanentas  csaaahodeasehen 3,200 





| 
| 
| 
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How greatly the proportion of very rich, rich, well-to-do, and 
even middle-class people among the Jews exceeds that in the 
general community, is here apparent. Men with incomes of 
over £10,000 a year are relatively more than twenty times as 
numerous in the Jewish community as in the country taken as a 
whole ; men with over £1,000 a year are nearly seventeen times 
as numerous; those with over £500 are nearly six times, 
and those having over £200 more than four times as many 
as they would be in a similar body of Gentiles. The 
way in which wealth is distributed among Jews is curiously 
evident from the table given, for it will be seen that the ratio of 
incomes rises as the incomes rise, and the superiority of the Jew 
over the non-Jew is more marked in the larger amounts than in 
the smaller. Taking incomes in proportion to families, we get 
results more striking still. The number of families in the United 
Kingdom is just over 7,700,000; the Jews have considerably 
under 10,000 families. For the United Kingdom, we get one 
income of £10,000 in every 2,500 families ; among Jews, one in 
every 100 families. The community at large has one income of 
over £1,000 to every 130 families ; the Jews, one to every 7 
families. The United Kingdom counts one income of over £500 
to every 75 families; the Jews have one in every 12 families. 
The whole of the country reckons one income over £200 
for every 14 families, while the Jews can claim one in every 3 
families. Again, throwing all incomes of the upper middle and 
higher classes together, it is found that the average amount per 
family per annum for the United Kingdom is £544, The Jews 
show the excellent average of £367 per individual, or over 
£1,400 per year. One of the most noteworthy things in connec- 
tion with these figures is the insignificant amount contributed 
by the Jewish working classes. In the general community, quite 
one-third of the entire income of the country (quite 450 millions) 
is derived from the labouring people. The Jewish working class 
shows for only £150,000 out of £3,800,000, or the absurdly small 
proportion of about a twenty-fourth. Looking at this the 
other way, it will be found that four-fifths of the whole income 
of the Jewish community is held by one-fifth of the members. 
As regards the proportion of “ very wealthy” people among 
them, our figures show that though the Jews form only one- 
seven-hundred-and-fiftieth part of the general community, they 
claim one-thirty-fifth of the total number of big incomes, those 
over ten thousand pounds a year. 

The figures in the second table above given represent, as we 
remarked, the lowest “ aggregate” at which the income of the 
Metropolitan Jews can be reckoned, In the first place, the 
figures take no account of the millionaires of the community, 
men like the four Rothschilds and Sir Julian Goldsmid, whose in- 
comes are over, and a good deal over, £50,000 a year; these alone 
would add another quarter of a million at least to the total. 
Then there are a number of Jews, like the De Worms, De Stern, 
Bischoffsheim, Goldschmidt, not to mention others, whose 
incomes are rather over than under £20,000. Then, again, 
the gap between £1,000 and £10,000 is a very wide one, 
and to class all “rich” merchants in the category of 
£1,000 a year, with nothing between that and £10,000, is 
obviously absurd. A careful examination of a number of 
charity-lists, and the probable house-rent paid by many included 
in this category, convinces us that a large number are enjoying 
far higher incomes; and assuming that they only vary in the 
same manner and proportion as in the community at large, we 
should be enabled to add another £500,000 to the £1,400,000 
put to the credit of the “rich” Jewish merchants. And then, 
allowing for an increasing number of wealthy foreign Jews, who 
contribute nothing to the Synagogues or Jewish charities, we 
shall get a total income nearer five than four millions per 
annum, giving an average per head among the London Jews of 
£106, as against £35 for the whole of the United Kingdom. 

The former calculation gives what is undoubtedly the lowest 
possible sum; the latter, the highest probable amount at which 
the income of the Jews of the Metropolis can be rated. With 
the two extremes thus made clear, a fairly accurate notion may 
be obtained of the normal resources of the Anglo-Jewish 
community of London. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


REDUCTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—Notwithstanding the weight which every one must recog- 
nise in Mr, Goschen’s arguments, it seems to me that the reasons 











| 
against departing from Sir Stafford Northcote’s plan for the 
reduction of debt are of overwhelming force. Some of these 
reasons may be summarised as follows :— 

1. The value of gold is steadily rising, and the process is 
likely to continue. Suppose the rate of appreciation to be 
2 per cent. per annum (no extravagant supposition), the up. 
perceived increase of the capital of our Debt due to this course 
would be three and a half millions in each year. In other words 
although under the new arrangement weshould be nominally pa : 
ing off five millions, the real pressure of debt would be lightened 
only to the extent of one and a half millions per annum. 

2. One of England’s chief securities against attack is that 
she is known to possess an immense reserve of strength. Every 
million of debt paid off increases that reserve, and propor. 
tionately increases her security. If Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
scheme were adhered to, in twenty years’ time we should haye 
cleared off nearly fifty millions of debt beyond what we shall 
clear off under the new arrangement. 

3. By resolute adherence to Sir Stafford Northcote’s figure, 
it is probable that in a few years’ time we should be able (as 
pointed out by Sir John Lubbock) to reduce the interest on debt 
to 2} per cent., thus saving three millions per annum, which 
sum would be available for further redemption of debt or for 
reduction of taxation. 

4, The example of encroaching on the figure fixed by Sir 
Stafford Northcote once set, it is to be feared that future 
Chancellors of the Exchequer would be unable to resist the 
temptation of earning popularity by further operations in the 
same direction. Ido not say, or think, that desire to produce 
a popular Budget has in any degree actuated Mr. Goschen; but 
we may not always be fortunate enough to secure Chancellors 
of the Exchequer as high-minded as he. 

5. There has been no pressure of any sort necessitating a 
change. The public were prepared to continue, without mur. 
muring, the sacrifices required by Sir Stafford Northcote’s plan, 
and no one in the least degree anticipated that that plan was 
likely to be departed from.—I am, Sir, &c., 





MR. PARNELL AND THE SPECTATOR. 
(To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ Spectator.’ | 

Sir,—I am this week desiring my newsagent to cease sending 
me the Spectator, thus closing a continuous subscription of just 
a quarter of a century. During the first period of your dis- 
sentient career, your articles by their candour and courtesy were 
useful, and by contrast to the violence of the Times, which you 
so frequently rebuked, most refreshing. Latterly, however, you 
have illustrated the truth of Mr. Gladstone’s “ Grammar of 
Dissent,” losing sight entirely of that all-sidedness which has 
been characteristic of the Spectator. 

Thus, in your penultimate issue, you had no separate article 
on Mr. Parnell’s alleged letter, but in a paragraph of an article 
you assume its genuineness, and imply that his indignant denial 
had no ring of sincerity about it. How carefully would you 
have examined this “ letter” a year or two ago, pointing out the 
exceeding improbability that a man so cautious and reserved as 
Mr. Parnell should have ever put his hand to so compromising 
a document! Why, only last autumn, after his illness, he 
refused to give countenance to the “ Plan of Campaign.” Then 
how unfair and ungenerous is your suggestion that he should 
be deemed guilty unless he brings an action against the Times! 
He is in weak, possibly in failing health; he is the leader of a 
great party in a revolutionary crisis; and you say that he must 
superadd to his other cares that of bringing an action against 
such a wealthy corporation as the Times, who will employ all 
the legal talent available, with the object of blackening his 
character. What leader in a revolution was ever entirely free 
from the imputation of having evil associates ? Was George 
Washington so? Mr. Lecky’s chapters on the American revo- 
lution do not show that that movement was unaccompanied by 
acts of violence. 

And then you say that this Billis a mild one! That a mild 
Bill which enables the Lord-Lieutenant to proclaim an Associa- 
tion, and which then empowers “ two Resident Magistrates ” to 
send politicians and newspaper writers to prison with hard labour, 
for acting in contravention of that proclamation. The Govern- 
ment by the same stroke of the legislative pen increase the dis- 
affection of Ireland, and then make all manifestations of that 
disaffection into so many “crimes.” And this is mild!—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Corsham, May 2nd. Cuartrs T, Mayo. 
[Our correspondent misunderstands what we said. We have 
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never had, and have never even pretended to have an opinion 
worth stating, as to whether the alleged letter is Mr. Parnell’s 
or not. We have no means of forming a trustworthy opinion 
on the subject. But we have thought, and do think, that if Mr. 
Parnell does not prosecute, the world will have good reason to 
pelieve, not that he wrote the letter, but that he has done many 
things, as leader of the Irish Party, which would not bear 
judicial in vestigation in Court without great injury to himself. 
We did not accuse him of simulating indignation at the charge. 
We did think that his indignation against Mr. Balfour for in- 
sisting on his right to speak earlier in the dobate was simulated, 
as we could not conceive a man of Mr. Parnell’s capacity really 
holding such a course to be worse than any act of Patrick Ford’s. 
We have been close observers of Mr. Parnell’s political course 
for many years, and we confess that our impression of that 
course is very unfavourable, and not the least element in that 
unfavourable judgment has been Mr. Parnell’s habit of allowing 
his subordinates to undertake a policy popular in Ireland, which 
he could stop in a moment if he pleased, and yet evading the 
responsibility of countenancing that course. Whatever may be 
the character of the new Crimes Bill, it is at least (in everything 
but the limitation of time) far milder than Mr. Gladstone’s of 
1882.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WORD-TWISTING AND ETYMOLOGY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’] 

S1r,—The instances of word-twisting hazarded by your corre- 
epondent “J. K.,” will scarcely, I think, bear examination. 
Passing over the fact that the transposition of initials in “ tight 
as a rivet,” would give “right as a tivet” (not trivet), is it not 
plain that the rightness of a trivet consists in the well-known 
property of a three-legged stool always to stand steady, spite 
of any accidental inequality in the length of its legs,—a pro- 
perty not shared by a four-legged stool ? 

As for “butterfly,” the cognate German form, Butter-vogel, 
seems to forbid the notion of an anagram of “ flutter-by.” The 
derivation of “butterfly” is uncertain. Johnson’s idea that it 
is “so named because it first appears in the beginning of the 
season for butter,” seems hardly admissible. A more likely 
origin is that the name comes from the colour of one species, 
and this is confirmed by Fliigel’s interpretation of Butter-vogel, 
—*“a large white moth.”—I am, Sir, &c., T. J. M. 





MALAPROPS AND PORTMANTOLOGISMS. 
[To tus Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to add a couple of examples to the 
amusing specimens of lapsus lingue that have recently appeared 
in your pages? Many years since, when, as a young curate, I had 
been delivering a sermon on the “ Forgiveness of Injuries” in 
Hurstmonceux Church, and, as I flattered myself, with consider- 
able power, on returning to the vestry my dear old rector, Julius 
Hare, said to me, with the well-known queer smile on his rugged 
face,—‘ Do yon know what you have been saying to the people P 
T only hope they won’t follow your advice.” ‘“ Why, what?” I 
asked with some surprise. ‘ Why, you've been telling them over 
and over again to be sure always to return evil for good.” Need 
I say that my good opinion of myself and of my sermon was 
seriously and wholesomely lessened ? 

The other example occurred at a well-known watering-place. 
Sitting next to a lady resident at table, the name of a gentle- 
man also resident there having been mentioned, some conversa- 
tion arose which showed that I was well acquainted with him. 
“Dear me!” said the lady; “I did not know that Mr. P was 
such a friend of yours.” “ Yes,” I replied, “we have known 
one another for years. We are both antiquarians, you know.” 
“Oh, yes,” was the reply; “have you heard that we are going 

to have an aquarium here ?” I need hardly say that I speedily, 





-and I hope skilfully, changed the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Precentery, Lincoln, May 2nd. Epmunp VENABLES. 





THE CONSUMPTION OF TEA. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Sir,—I am sorry to trouble you to correct a stupid error with 
reference to the consumption of tea in 1886, which occurred in 
my letter to the Spectator of April 30th. In giving the total for 
that year as a little over 221,000,000 lb., although this quantity 
was actually sold and delivered, I inadvertently included in 


it the export deliveries, which amounted to rather over 


40,000,000 Ib., thus reducing the home consumption to about 
180,000,000 lb.; and also the revenue derived therefrom, which 
should be placed at about £4,500,000, instead of £5,500,000. 
Will you be so good as to make this correction P—I am, Sir, &c., 
16 Airlie Gardens, May 5th. Henry Barter. 








POETRY. 


SONG. 
Ir words were not so weak 
To tell our best thoughts, dear, 
Then I might speak, 
And you might hear. 


If Earth were not so bleak, 
Our roses might not die,— 
And I might seek 
And find you nigh. 


You found, what should I seek ? 
You mine, what should I need 
To make this bleak 
Earth Heaven indeed ? 





PakENHAM Beatty. 








ART. 


eo 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY EXHIBITION. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Sir Coutts Linpsay leaves the management of the Grosvenor 
Gallery—at all events, the hanging of the pictures—too much 
to his assistant directors. Were we to judge of the present 
exhibition by the pictures which occupy the places of honour at 
either end of the large gallery, we should be forced to consider 
that the collection was one of very inferior merit and interest. 
It is somewhat too absurd to find Mr. Holman Hunt’s two 
pictures in inconspicuous corners, Mr. Watts’s and Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s relegated to the side-walls, while Mr. C. E. Hallé usurps 
the place of honour with a picture which it is scarcely worth 
while even to condemn. At least, we say to ourselves, if the 
Academy does hang all the pictures of its members on a line, it 
does not place quasi-amateur productions—which need a page of 
the catalogue to explain their meaning—in the chief places of 
honour to attract attention. This is a matter to which Sir Coutts 
Lindsay should see to. The Grosvenor Gallery has always had 
a strong infusion of the amateur element, and if works of such 
inferior merit as the one to which we have alluded are to be 
given the best places, it will very soon happen that the better 
class of artists will refuse to exhibit here at all. 

Ts the collection as a whole a good one? That is a difficult 
question to answer. Relatively to the Academy—considering, 
that is to say, that each of the pictures is supposed to be a 
“ picked ” work, and considering also that the strength of the 
examples shown this year lies almost wholly in the contributions 
of Royal Academicians—the collection is, we should say, only of 
mediocre quality. That this is so,is mainly due to the compara- 
tive inferiority of Mr. Burne-Jones’s work, of which there are no 
less than four examples,—two large figure and landscape com- 
positions, one portrait, and one decorative panel. Most of these 
works have been greatly praised by the daily papers. But to 
say of such a work as “The Garden of Pan” that it is equal 
to the “Chant d’Amour,” the ‘ Merlin and Vivienne,” “The 
Golden Staircase,” “The Days of Creation,” or, indeed, any 
of Mr. Burne-Jones’s finest pictures, can only be excused 
by technical artistic ignorance or great indifference to critical 
accuracy. The awkwardly scattered composition of the above- 
mentioned picture, the monotony of the colouring, the lack of 
subject and emotional interest, when compared to the pictures 
we have mentioned, must, we think, be evident to all who 
look at this “ Garden of Pan” with open eyes. There remains 
the beauty of the handicraft, which is as great, if not greater 
than ever, but which ill atones for the absence of the painter’s 
more personal qualities. For the first time in looking at this 
artist’s productions—and these words apply also to the picture 
of “The Baleful Head,” which represents Perseus showing the 
reflection of the Medusa’s head to Andromeda—we seem to feel 
an almost total lack of impulse and spontaneity. The painting 
seems done to order—elaborately, carefully, and beautifully 





done, but still done in harness—and although this might not be 
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a great defect in many an artist’s work, it is an immense defect 
in that of Mr. Burne-Jones; now-a-days we miss the feeling 
which has hitherto always arisen within us on contemplating 
his pictures, that he has painted them less because he would 
than because he must. There arc in each of the works in the 
present exhibition, isolated passages of great beauty—for in- 
stance, the painting of the foreground of reeds and grasses in 
“The Garden of Pan,” and that of the apple-tree in “ The Baleful 
Head ”’—but the pictures as a whole no longer delight us. We 
are no longer transported into a pleasant world which we know 
has no real existence, but which we take on faith of the artist’s 
genius; but we are enabled to look coldly and critically at the 
way he would have us travel, and on the whole, we decline to 
follow it. 

Let us turn to Mr, Watts’s “Judgment of Paris,” in which 
the three goddesses are shown to us, standing on a mass of 
rolling clouds. Here at least we may still find the old 
pleasure, for few more beautiful things than this have ever 
passed from this great master’s easel. Did this picture do no 
more than conclusively demonstrate the absolute purity of 
feeling and impression with which it is possible to paint, and 
render beautiful upon a canvas, the naked human body, this would 
be, in our Mrs. Grundy-ridden age, a sufficient reason for our 
enjoyment. But the work is alike a demonstration and a poem. 
The loveliness of the colouring alone is a matter for which to be 
thankful. For the rest, technical criticism of detail would be— 
as it nearly always is in Mr. Watts’s pictures—tolerably easy. 
The picture, perhaps, could scarcely be defended from the point 
of view of the modern naturalistic school. Itis a painting by an 
artist who has something of the sculptor’s eye, and who seeks 
for beauty more in form and expression than in absolute realisa- 
tion of detail. But round what might be the coldness of senti- 
ment and the somewhat abstract quality of conception of the 
female form in this picture, Mr. Watts has woven a veil of lovely 
colour, which endows the composition at once with a genuine 
pictorial motive. 

The most beautiful landscape in the exhibition— beautiful 

despite various imperfections—is Mr. J. W. North’s autumn 
valley, which he has entitled “An Upland-water Meadow,” and in 
which we look across a stretch of green field down to a hollow 
filled with brown trees, beyond which the ground rises again in 
long curves nearly to the top of the picture. This landscape 
has something of the epic quality in its beauty, and a touch of 
the “grand style” which makes it more than a drawing from 
Nature. The author has been at once a poet and an artist, and 
has given new meaning to his fields, woods, and clouds. As we 
said in one of our recent notices, in speaking of Mr. North’s 
painting, the world is too busy to heed work of this kind, and the 
mere absence of bravura and of painting up to “ exhibition-pitch” 
will probably cause most people to pay but little attention to his 
pictures. As little, indeed, as they will perhaps give much to a 
gigantic work by Mr. Mitchell, entitled “From Death unto 
Life,” with a text appended to it,—‘‘ And many bodies of the 
saints which slept, arose and came out of the graves after his 
resurrection, and went into the Holy City, and appeared unto 
many.” This picture, which is, we imagine, about 20 ft. square, 
represents an old man and woman in a vaulted room, through 
the open door of which a young girl robed in white is entering 
slowly with a fixed expression of face. We confess that we see in 
this work no ground for the extravagant praise which we have read 
concerning its merits. Were the Grosvenor Gallery as large as 
the French Salon, we could perhaps afford sufficient space for a 
work of this magnitude and of this quality. But to fill up nearly 
the whole of one end of a most important gallery therewith, while 
pictures of ten times its merit are shoved away into subordinate 
positions, is only another instance of the injudiciousness or 
partiality with which the hanging of the pictures in the Gallery 
has been executed. The subject is more or less clap-trap, and 
the treatment scarcely more than conventional; the drawing 
careful, but dull; the colouring cold and uninteresting. Itisa 
most ambitious work for a young man to have undertaken, but 
it is not worthy of the scale on which it has been executed, or 
the position in which it has been placed. 


We will close this first notice of the Grosvenor Gallery 
with the mention of a most admirable brace of portraits 
by Mr. H. Herkomer,—so good, that joined with two 
which he has sent to the Academy (and of which we 
spoke last week), they raise him, in our opinion, to the very 
first rank of English portrait-painters, placing him only next to 





Mr. Holl or Mr. Ouless. They are both fine in style, and good in 
colour ; they are solidly and carefully painted ; they are beautiful 
as pictures as well as portraits; and they show a power of 
insight and characterisation of which, we honestly confess 
we did not believe Mr. Herkomer to be capable. These 
portraits represent the late Professor Fawcett and the 
present Earl of Pembroke; and of the two, considering the 
great difficulty of representing a blind Professor,—the picture 
was, we understand, mainly, if not entirely, executed after 
death from photographs,—the former is perhaps the most 
admirable. We, who have frequently written strongly about 
the recklessness and crudity of much of Mr. Herkomer’s 
work—and we have not scrupled to say that in many 
instances it appeared to us that it was simply coarse and mere. 
tricious—must confess that this year he has produced four 
portraits which practically give the lie to any such imputationg, 
It is doubtful whether any living English painter could haye. 
depicted these diverse forms of maiden, artist, professor, and 
aristocrat with as complete success. Here, at all events, we can 
say with perfect certainty, that if it be Mr. Herkomer’s mis. 
fortune to be a Slade Professor, he is at least a Professor who 
knows how to paint. 








BOOKS. 
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ANNE GILCHRIST.* 

Tuts is the story of a very amiable woman’s life, but it wil? 

hardly convince those who do not already admire Mrs. 

Gilcbrist’s heroes, that her hero-worship was always wise and 

discriminating. She became, in turn, very deeply devoted to 

the genius of Carlyle, of Blake, and of Walt Whitman, and in. 

conjunction with her husband, who died before his Life of Blake 

was completed, she did a good deal to spread abroad the repu- 

tation of Blake’s singularly powerful and mystic conception of 

Art. The Life of Blake which Mr. Gilchrist wrote, and which 

Mrs. Gilchrist, with the help of the brothers Rossetti, com- 

pleted and brought out, will hold its own as a very adequate 

picture of the genius of a man whose conceptions no one 

pretends to follow in their eccentric flights of symbolic and tran- 

scendental intuition, but whom nevertheless the least skilful 

can discern to have been a man of highly original power, 

both in the region of art and in that of poetry. Mr. Gilchrist 

found in his wife a curious fullness of sympathy and of 

capacity to enter into ideas which in Blake’s case were saved 

from being simply bewildering by the definiteness of form 

and colour. And this sympathetic insight made her a 

most fitting literary executrix. Indeed, no one who reads 

this Life will refuse his cordial respect to the woman who, 
after she had gained a certain reputation by so ably carrying 

out her husband’s intention in relation to his unfinished work, 
yet proceeded to give herself up simply to the education of her 
children, and did not turn to literature again till after her dutiful 
care of them had been fully rewarded. Perhaps it would have 
been just as well if, towards the latter part of her life, she 
had not taken up with a new hero, and undertaken to preach 
to the English world the evangel of Walt Whitman. But 
in that case it is not likely that this biography would have 
been written. Its significance appears to be almost entirely 
bound up with her appreciation of the American rhapsodist,. 
and with the efforts she made,—with immense applause 
from the late Mr. D. G. Rossetti and his brother (who, indeed, 
adds a prefatory notice to this volume),—to convert the English 
world to Walt Whitman’s transcendent, or perhaps we should 
say transcendental, merits. Without the essays on Whitman and 
the pious pilgrimage tothe New World which Mrs. Gilchrist seems 
to have undertaken principally to become personally acquainted 
with him, there would have been very little in this volume, except 
a few letters from Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, to give to the public. 
Mrs. Gilchrist’s own letters are not remarkable. They are 
generally simple and unaffected, and in their efforts to fathom 
the depths of Blake’s or Walt Whitman’s thoughts are very 
painstaking, though not especially illuminating. And, there- 
fore, but for the bold enterprise in which, towards the end of her 
career, she engaged, of announcing to the world the new Avatar 
of the democratic era, it is not probable that “ Anne Gilchrist,” 
as Mr. Gilchrist uniformly, though somewhat oddly, insists on 
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naming his mother, would have had a literary reputation of her 
own atall. What she did for Blake’s genius was done as her 
husband’s literary representative, and it was only when it was 
found that Walt Whitman needed the cordial support of some 
good woman, not herself committed to the proscription of all the 
moral conventions of feminine delicacy, that Mrs. Gilchrist’s 
devotion to Walt Whitman became a factor of some importance 
in the estimation of the literary world. 

Though no one of fair mind can ascribe to Mrs. Gilchrist any 
put the purest and most single-minded enthusiasm in her defence 
of Walt Whitman, we cannot say that this biography impresses 
us atall deeply with her power of literary or moral insight. She 
qvas, so far as we can judge, a thoroughly good woman, with an 
almost morbid enthusiasm of her own for a system of intellectual 
and moral pantheism, which, however, she had no particular gift 
for recommending to the rest of the world. Had not her husband 
been taken from her so early, it is likely enough that she would 
never have embarked in any literary effort of her own, and we do 
not think that the world would have lost anything by her silence. 
But the loneliness of her position, and the bias towards a semi- 
sceptical, semi-poetical transcendentalism which the stady of 
Blake had inspired, combined to tempt her to dabble in a literary 
region for which, as it seems to us at least, she was by no 
means particularly well fitted. From the moment when Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti writes to her of Walt Whitman as “one of the 
greatest sons of earth, a few steps below Shakespeare on the 
throne of immortality,” to the time of her death, this Life 
becomes little more than a chronicle of her belief in the new 
evangel which she deliberately compares to the Christian Gospel, 
and regards as its complement and fulfilment. But then, of 
course, her view of the Christian Gospel was not ours. It wasa 
great question to Mrs. Gilchrist whether it was most fitting to 
speak of Christ as a great poet and the predecessor of Whitman, 
orto speak of Whitman as a great religious teacher, the successor 
of Christ. We confess that to us all this part of the book is 
very painful, and rather inflated. None the less it is certain 
that Mrs. Gilchrist was not consciously in any degree exag- 
gerating either what she thought or what she felt in using this 
language. Her judgments seem rather to show how little she 
felt the depth of the Christian Gospel, than how deeply she 
understood Walt Whitman’s. 

It is clear that Mrs, Gilchrist began from the scientific point 
of view by effacing altogether, as Carlyle had taught her to 
efface, the distinction between the natural and the supernatural. 
The natural, she held, is the supernatural. Then she went on to 
reject the idea of moral evil or sin asa reality. The following 
passage explains one of the chief grounds of her admiration for 
Walt Whitman :— 

“ Above all is every thought and feeling in these poems touched by 

the light of the great revolutionary truth that man, unfolded through 
vast stretches of time out of lowly antecedents, is a rising, not a fallen 
‘creature; emerging slowly from purely animal life; as slowly as the 
strata are piled and the ocean beds hollowed ; whole races still barely 
emerged, countless individuals in the foremost races barely emerged : 
‘the wolf, the snake, the hog’ yet lingering in the best; but new 
ideals achieved, and others come in sight, so that what once seemed 
fit is fit no longer, is adhered to uneasily and with shame; the con- 
flicts and antagonisms between what we call good and evil, at once 
the sign and the means of emergence, and needing to account for 
them no supposed primeval disaster, no outside power thwarting and 
marring the Divine handiwork, the perfect fitness to its time and 
place of all that has proceeded from the Great Source. Ina word 
that Evil is relative; is that which the slowly developing reason and 
conscience bid us leave behind. The prowess of the lion, the subtlety 
of the fox, are cruelty and duplicity in man.” 
That creed, of course, ignores altogether the sense of guilt 
and sin and shame, and knocks the bottom out of the distinc- 
tion between the moral misfortunes to which men are born, and 
the moral evil which they commit. Indeed, it transforms the 
whole moral scenery of the world into a process of evolution, 
and obliges us to regard the drama of conscience as an 
illusion got up to betray us into a detestation of our own worst 
actions which is neither just nor rational. When this belief 
was well established, it was not much to be wondered at that 
Mrs. Gilchrist should have pared down Christianity into 
@ preparation for a democratic form of pantheism, instead of 
measuring the shortcomings of the modern democratic pantheism 
by its failure to develop the central idea of Christianity. Let 
us hear what she says of Walt Whitman :— 

“* What I, in my heart, believe of Whitman igs, that he takes up 

the thread where Christ left it ; that he inaugurates, in his own person, 


‘a new phase of religion ; a religion which casts out utterly the abject- 


ness of fear ; sees the “ nimbus round every head,” knowing that evil, 
like its prototype darkness, is not a thing, an existence at all, but the 





absence of a thing—of light; of balanced and proportionate develop- 
ment—activities not having found their right outlet-—or not yet 
subordinated by the higher ones that will by-and-by unfold—im- 
pulses that have not yet opened their eyes to the beautiful daylight 
provided for them, but work in a kind of darkness as before birth, 
the soul remaining so much longer an embryo than the body—how 
often even when the hair is grey! So then is laid to rest that phantom 
of a Devil—of some “ power or being contending against God.” For 
you see what is called Christianity is not of Christ’s making at all, 
but is the idea of Him, of His teaching, life and death, passed to us 
through the darkening medium of infinitely less developed, less great 
and beautiful natures than His own—minds which clung with 
passionate tenacity to the traditions of their past—to the notions 
of a vindictive angry God to be propitiated by sacrifices and atone- 
ments; which seem to belong as inevitably to the early life of races 
as the belief in and dread of something cruel and terrible, ghost 
or demon lurking in the dark, does to childhood. But now 
I think what the keen, strong, honest intellect of the Vol- 
taires and Humes could not accomplish: nor the eloquent scorn, 
the passionate indignation of beautiful divine Shelley—I mean 
the demolition of the childish and outgrown absurdities, the 
moral basenesses in the idea of God interwoven (shaped on the 
pattern of an Eastern despot) with the memories of Christ’s beautiful 
life and teaching and death into a system embodying the intellectual 
and moral status of that time and nation by Matthew, Luke, and 
Paul; and that demolition will happen now gently and quickly—now 
that there is once more a kindred human soul to Christ’s on the 
earth—one filled with the same radiant glowing consciousness (it is a 
consciousness, not a belief) of the divine and immortal nature of the 
human soul—the same fearless, trusting, loving attitude towards God, 
as of a son, the same actual close embracing brothers’ love of every 
human creature—all taking shape in what new and rich developments 
through tke lips of this Poet! The earth has not journeyed eighteen 
hundred times round the sun for nothing, since then! Now 
Christianity will go—and Christ be better understood and loved than 
He has been since those early times when His great personal influence 
yet vibrated in the world, and the darkness of his expounders had 
not begun to work adversely to the growing lights of succeeding 
times. Thus, whoever takes up Walt Whitman’s book as a student 
of Poetry alone, will not rightly understand it: many and many @ 
line and passage which will appear to him common, insignificant as a 
drop of water—has like that drop of water latent within it, power 
enough to furnish forth a flash of lightning and a peal of thunder if 
only it be taken up where the right conditions for liberating that 
force are present. I think he will one day win as ardent adhesion 
from men of science and philosophers, as from lovers of art, and they 
need him most of all.’” 


In a writer who adopted with all her heart this view of moral 
evil as the mere immaturity of good, we do not much wonder 
that Whitman’s creed should have taken root. What we do 
wonder at is the literary enthusiasm with which Walt Whit- 
man’s embodiment of that creed, was received by the Rossetti 
clique, and by Mrs. Gilchrist as its chief feminine exponent. 
Walt Whitman appears to the present writer at least, to be 
always stalking upon stilts, always trying to stretch further 
into the universe than finite and mortal man can stretch, and 
almost always grotesquely reminding us of the transcendental 
ladies in Martin Chuzzlewit who are introduced “to a Pogram 
by a Hominy.” For example, the second motto of this work, 
the motto taken from Walt Whitman, is as follows :— 
“ T was thinking the day most splendid, till I saw what the not-day 
exhibited ; 
I was thinking this globe enough, till there sprang out so noiseless 
around me myriads of other globes.” 
There you have, in rude, crude, and pretentiously gasping 
English, the substance of Blanco White’s splendid sonnet:— 
“ Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Beneath thy beams, oh sun? Or who could find 
When fly and leaf and insect lay revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife ? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ?” 


For the most part, we can find nothing in Walt Whitmaa’s so- 
called wisdom that is not an apology for everything that is, 
whether good or evil, including of course an apology for the 
open recognition of everything that is, whether good or evil, 
and at all times whether fit or unfit. And though it is 
clear enough that it cost Mrs. Gilchrist a pang to rend 
the veil of her natural feminine modesty and reticence in 
her apology for Whitman, she managed to persuade herself 
so effectually of Walt Whitman’s wisdom, that she came to 
admire the very stiltedness and magniloquent roughness of Walt 
Whitman’s versification, on the ground, we suppose, that it 
represented a sort of noble pride in the blots and abruptnesses 
and rudenesses of human nature. For if all is equally good, as 
Whitman taught, the caterpillar is as deserving of admiration 
as the butterfly, and the clumsy halting of the boor as the light, 
elastic step of the athlete. Mrs. Gilchrist was a good woman, 
and did her duty as a wife, a mother, and a friend. But she 
was not a woman of genius, and she will not convince those 
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who are not already disciples of Walt Whitman, of the gigantic 
spiritual and poetical stature of that democratic but blatant 
bard. 





ARCADY.* 

Arter twenty-five years of life in a city, passed chiefly, we 
believe, as head-master of a great school, Dr. Augustus Jessopp 
accepted the charge of a Norfolk parish, and betook himself 
once more to the rural life with which, as an unusually poor 
curate, he had once been thoroughly familiar. A clergyman 
resolved to do his duty, a shrewd and keen man of the world, 
and a sympathetic humonrist, he began at once observing the 
people round him in all grades, from the nouveau riche who had 
bought out the old squire, and who, while benefiting the parish, 
bragged of his own position, down to the loafers who are below 
the labourers, and in different ways outside the village com- 
munity. Squire and farmer, peasant and labourer, artisan and 
poacher, he watched them all with a glance which, in spite of 
the genial laughter and sympathy in him, must often, we 
should imagine, have made him slightly dreaded. As he 
observed he criticised, and as ke criticised he wrote down 
his criticisms hot and fresh, and forwarded them to the 
Nineteenth Century. The result was a series of papers now 
embodied in a volume which is, to our minds, one of the 
most delightful ever published in English. Indeed, we doubt if 
such an account of English village-life, its bad and good sides, 
its specialities, its humours, and the odd, gnarled characters it 
produces, ever has been published. The book is full of thought, 
but fuller yet of a subtle humorousness which is not Addison’s 
or Lamb’s, but something as separate, and almost as attrac- 
tive,—the humorousness of a man who, if his work had 
lain that way, might have been one of the raciest and 
most widely read of English novelists. There are a hundred 
characters in his pages, all as distinct as in a play by 
a great dramatist, yet all described by a few apparently 
incidental touches, or left to describe themselves. Whether the 
reader knows the country-folk or not, he feels that they and 
their characters and their speech are accurately brought before 
him. Thetrue Arcadian, for example, the labourer who has not 
been taught utterance, never says anything, to a superior at 
least, that is quite direct. His speech is in— 

“ What may be called the dubitative or approximating style. He 

is always feeling for what he has to say through a mazs of tangled 
expletives, qualifications, retractations, and corrections. He knows 
he is not sure of his ground, that he has not said what he had in his 
mind; he is afraid of the consequences of articulate speech, and 
expects to gain something by silence; his ‘hopes and fears that 
kindle hope, an undistinguishable throng,’ confuse him, and his 
speech bewrayeth him. ‘How’s your old missus to-day, Mark ?’ you 
inquire simply.—Mark pauses, takes off his cap and wipes his head, 
and begins his reply.—‘ Well, thank ye, sir, she’s a poor critter as 
you may say. What I’m a thinking on is, you see, as she’s coming 
on in years. Not but there’s some as is older ’an she, but you 
know you can’t never trust ’em, they’ll say anything, fares [it 
appears | as some on ’em will. Now I reckon as I’m four score years 
come Martinmas, but then you ain’t got my register for me, don’t 
you see, as you said you would, though Biddy Blake ha’ got hern. 
[This with a certain gentle rebuke at your negligence, and a spice 
of jealousy too.] And my missus, somehow she’s maybe a year 
younger, leastways I ain’t certain, but I kind o’ reckon so !’—‘ But 
how about the rheumatics ?’ you suggest. Hereupon Mark, having 
delivered himself of his preamble, repeats the process with a dozen 
repetitions of ‘leastways,’ ‘’fares as if,’ ‘whereby don’t you know,’ 
‘not but what,’ ‘I ain’t a going tosay,’ &c. After ten minutes you 
are left to infer that the old woman is pretty much as she was, and 
would like some more pudding.” 
That is characteristic enough; but this, from a chapter on the 
superstitions of the country-side, full of out-of-the-way informa- 
tion, is still better. A friend of the author’s, Mr. Wright, had 
interfered to compel a sorcerer who had been plundering some poor 
people by selling them charms, to refund his ill-gotten gains. 
“Mr. Claypole” consented, repaid the money, and in a sort of 
frenzy of fear, buried his books like any village Prospero. A 
lad in his employ thus told the story :— 

“¢ And Lor! sir, how you did scare that there man. He come back 
that day like a wild thing. He couldn’t say nothing only “ Aw, 
Jemmy! Aw, Jemmy! Aw, Jemmy! I’m done for, baw!” And he 
kept saying it over and over again ; and then he began and tould me 
what you'd said to him, and he went in and took his grit big books. 
There was lots on ’em—more nor two men could ha’ carried ; and he 
ses, “ Jemmy, I’m a going to bury ’em. Don’t you never ha’ nothing 
to du with them sort o’ things as long as you live. Do [If you do] 
you'll niver come to no good.” I was that afeared I wouldn’t touch 
‘em. I didn’t know what mightn’t come to me, and I says, ‘“‘ Mas’r,” 
says I, “I ain’ta goin’ to touch them sort of things, not if it’s ever so. 
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—————— 
I don’t mind digging the hole, but I never heerd tell of them Zod; 
Jacks doing no one no good.” So he ups wi’ his grit books, and a 
digged a hole big as a pit, that war, and he set ’em in right careful, 
and it’s my belief they’re there now !’ ” : 


The “ Zode Jacks” were the signs of the Zodiac, which were 
roughly scrawled upon the charms he sold. The book is full of 
such things, while it contains one full-length picture, called 
“A Swain of Arcady,” the biography of a half-witted loafer, 
which is, to our minds, more strangely pathetic, yet horrible, 
than almost any figure we can recall in fiction :— 


“During the bitter winter of 1880-81 some of the roads were 
blocked by the snow, and Ben was at work with a gang of men making 
cuttings through the dangerous drifts. The miserable weather lasted 
for weeks, and some of the labourers were wet through all day long, 
It is almost incredible, but it is none the less true, that during all that 
winter Ben never slept in a house, but buried himself in the straw of 
a barn where he had leave to lay himself down. I asked him, with g 
shudder, whether he was not afraid of the rats P—He laughed alond, 
with triumphant glee. ‘I make no more count of them rats than if 
they were fleas !’—He could not have expressed his indifference more 
contemptuously. Nay, the rats rather amused him, except that he 
objected to their tails—they tickled his face sometimes !—Didn’t he 
suffer from the cold ?—He didn’t know what folks meant by being 
cold.—Had he never been ill ?—Yes, he’d been ‘bad’ once aboard 
ship; he would not try that again !—Never had rheumatism ?—What 
call had folks to get rheumatics ? He ‘ didn’t hold wi’ rheumatics, * 


Or take this :— 


“Mrs, Grimbley was reading her tract in the great chimney. 
corner, and she was holding over her head a large umbrella to protect 
her against the rain; the miserable hovel was full of smoke; the fire 
was sputtering with big rain-drops that came down the vast chimney 
steadily, heavily. I closed the door and sat down upon a three. 
legged chair (a genuine Queen Anne), and I attempted conversation 
somewhat timidly, for I saw that Widow Grimbley was not in the 
mood for talk. At such times I avoid the use of pronouns as much 
as possible, and shrink from preaching or anything like it. ‘Then the 
following dialogue ensued, question and answer following one another 
with long intervals of silence. ‘Chimney always smoke ?’—‘ Always.’ 
—‘ Used to it ?)—‘ Can’t say as Iam; I don’t like it anyhow, but I’ve 
got to bear it. It’s the law. —‘ Law’s a rum un, eh?’—‘ Ah! anda 
bad un, or some of us wouldn’t be clothed in purple and fine linen and 
some of us have to sit under an umbrella.’—‘ Rain comes down here 
seemingly when some winds blow.’—‘ Some winds? It don’t stop 
coming down for winds. Ah! There now; you've found it out too!’ 
—This @ propos of a big blob of soot that fell upon my hand, brought 
down by the pelting rain——‘Grand old chimney though to look 
at, eh? I verily believe, Mrs. Grimbley, that if I had a rampans 
horse with vaunting ambition enough I could drive a gig up that 
chimney. Would you come? I’d take you with me.’—This was 
too much for Mrs. Grimbley ; she shuddered silently. At last she 
could not restrain her sense of the ludicrous. Poor old soul, she used 
to know what laughter was once—ever so long ago—and she tried 
not to laugh and tried to keep it back now, ashamed of the weak 
phantom of merriment that had surprised her.—‘I ain’t no call to 
laugh,’ she said, and then she dried her eyes. ‘The old chimney, 
I’ve heard my grandfather say, was a very old one ever since he 
could remember. It belonged to him and it don’t belong to me, and 
if it did I shouldn’t be none the better. There ain’t no room in this. 
world now for the Little ones. That’s the law !’” 

Dr. Jessopp does not, as might be expected, write down his 
experiences merely to amuse. He wants to tell the outside 
world what manner of men he finds in Arcady, and it is not 
altogether a pleasant picture. He finds everywhere more in- 
telligence, but also more discontent, less of the old careless life, 
and a hungry greed for cash as the only solid thing. There are 
fewer small farms, fewer opportunities of rising, and, in Dr. 
Jessopp’s opinion, a very small increase in silver wages, the 
married women, in particular, earning decidedly less than they 
did. The houses of the labourers, too, except on the large proper- 
ties, are still shameful, and a great deal of ill-feeling has grown up 
between them and the farmers, who, pressed by the bad times, 
begin to regard the men as “ hands,” and discharge them when- 
ever work is profitless. Still, Dr. Jessopp notes a great deal of 
improvement. The old cruelty, which was once so prevalent, 
has wholly disappeared. Formerly, everybody was kept in order 
with the whip, the poor loved all cruel sights, and the servant- 
girl who had never been flogged was an exception. We have 
not space for the story of old Reed, who, as a boy, was nearly 
killed by a farmer with his cart-whip because he was a little late, 
but this short extract speaks volumes :— 

“ Wiffin’s wife is his senior by five or six years. Unluckily, she is 
a commonplace old lady, and you must not put too great a strain 
upon her. What you can get from her take, and when you see her 
put her hand to her head with a ‘ Lawk, now I’m mazed!’ give her a 
shilling and go your ways. But old Biddy Wiffin has her vivid recol- 
lections too, and she has a word to say to the modern lasses. ‘I can’t 
abide all their fal-lals !’ she says sometimes. I am. never so indiscreet 
as to ask her what she means, and I assume ‘fal-lals’ to be some 
heinous vices about which it would be indelicate to inquire. Worked 
up to virtuous indignation, she becomes voluble, and then is your 
time. ‘Gals! there aint no gals—they’re ladies. You've got to-call 
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‘em Miss, or they’ll sauce you! When I was young, I was a gal! 
I was one of the lucky ones, though, I was! You mayn’t credit it, 
bat it’s as true as you're sittiog there: I never had a mistress as ever 


give me a flogging—not one ik 





MRS. PAPENDIEK’S JOURNALS.* 


Tus very entertaining book is a record of the life of a gentleman- 
in-waiting and his wife at the Court of George III. Mrs. Papen- 
dick was connected with Court throughout a long life; but, 
unfortunately, her memoirs end in the year 1792. Her father, 
a German, came over with Queen Charlotte in 1761. Her 
husband, also a German, obtained an appointment about 
Court somewhat later. So that the Court and things about 
Court are given an extraordinary and sublime importance in 
her memoirs, which will provoke the impatience as well as the 
amusement of the commonplace reader. In spite of this 
somewhat limited point of view, we get in this book some 
fresh glimpses of the events and persons (especially persons) 
of the time. There is, however, none of the vividness of a 
journal written from day to day. Mrs. Papendiek did not write 
her memoirs till she was quite an old woman, forty or fifty 
years after the events she describes. There is none of the 
charm, none of the detail of Miss Burney’s diary about the 
book. Mrs. Papendiek was in nothing more German than in 
her entire want of interest in any political or public event 
except a Court ceremony. Her mind dwelt on personal and 
domestic detail. The price of eggs, the colour and shape of the 
Queen’s dress at a drawing-room, she remembers distinctly fifty 
years after. In things dramatic and artistic, and especially in 
music, she took a real and intelligent interest, and her recollec- 
tions on these points are highly interesting. But descriptions of 
persons, and particularly personages, were her great forte, and 
she had many opportunities of seeing the celebrities of her time. 
She knew Dr. Johnson and the Thrales very well as a girl. She 
was intimate with Lawrence before he was known as a painter, 
and knew Zoffany at the height of his fame and after his fame 
had declined. She saw Mrs. Siddons, Quick, and the Vestris’, 
father and son, and seems to have delighted in the study of the 
ballet. as a science. She heard Mara, Mrs. Sheridan, and Catalani, 
and was present when Haydn conducted his own music. She 
helped Mrs. Trimmer to found schools at Windsor. She played 
with the Prince Regent and his brothers as a child, and says 
everything which can be said for that handsome and disreputable 
creature. 

With poor George III. and his Queen she was as well 
acquainted through her husband as any subject could be, and 
gives an interesting and touching account of their private life 
and affectionate relations. Her story of the King’s first attack 
of madness is very full, as Mr. Papendiek was constantly in 
attendance during the whole time, and was the only person who 
dared shave him ; and she tells several anecdotes of this painful 
time which we believe to be quite new. But Mrs. Papendiek 
had no personal knowledge of things at Court until much later 
than anything in her memoirs, when she held an appointment 
herself. Her ignorance of what was going on in the inner circle 
is well illustrated by her account of Miss Burney’s resignation, 
which is completely contradicted by that of Miss Burney herself. 
Mrs. Papendiek’s account is as follows :— 

“What gave rise to the change was Miss Burney telling the Queen 
that she had written a third novel; that it would gratify her much if 
her Majesty would title it, and grant Miss Burney the honour and 
indulgence of dedicating it to her. The Queen immediately replied 
that she could do neither, as it would not be consistent with ber 
feelings to encourage, or even sanction novel-writing, particularly 
under her own roof. She added that she perceived a want of cheer- 
falness and pleasurable attendance in Miss Burney, and always felt 
certain that whenever she rang her bell, the pen was laid dowu 
With regret; and that she thought Miss Burney would feel happier 
to resume her writing for the public than to continue in a situation 
that did not appear to suit her, and of which the duties were irksome 
and uncongenial to her. Poor thing, she bowed ont; and not being 
in good circumstances as to pecuniary matters in her home with her 
father, Dr. Barney, it was a severe blow.” 

This is very likely the story that arose at Court. But in every 
particular it is the reverse of the truth. Miss Burney had not 
been writing a novel. She had been writing three tragedies ; 
but she never mentioned the fact to the Queen. Miss Burney was 
the first to mention the matter, and she had been long thinking 
of resigning from illness before she mentioned it at all. It was 
nearly a year after she first mentioned it that she finally retired. 
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In the meanwhile, the King and Queen did everything they 
could to keep her. They even offered her a long holiday, which 
seems to have been thought an unheard-of breach of etiquette, 
with a hope that it would restore her health. Above all, they 
enjoined the strictest silence on the subject of her resignation 
until a day or two before she left, when her successor was 
already appointed. This very likely accounts for Mrs. Papen- 
diek’s ignorance of the true state of the case. The fact is, that 
Miss Burney was a slave, though she was too loyal ever to 
think so. Royal people are cruel to their attendants, not 
from want of good-will, but from pure want of imagination, 
in exactly the same way in which many people are cruel to their 
servants. The constant strain of attendance seems to have tried 
Miss Burney to the uttermost, and when on the top of that she 
had to stand the humours and, almost as trying, the favour of 
Madame Schwellenberg, the Queen’s chief lady-in-waiting, her 
health quite broke down. The editor of this book is evidently 
well acquainted with Miss Burney’s diary, and frequently quotes 
long passages out of it, and we are surprised that she should not 
have even placed the shortest note to show that Mrs. Papen- 
diek’s story is not the account which Miss Burney herself gives 
of her retirement. Mrs. Papendiek herself died before Miss 
Burney’s diary was published. 

Four reproductions in photogravure add very much to the 
merit of the book, and the copy of an early sketch of Mrs. 
Papendiek and her child by Lawrence is not only of value as a 
record of the artist, but shows what a beautiful and remarkable 
woman the author of these memorials must have been. The 
history of the sketch is a very pretty one, and we wish we had 
space to quote it. But the chief value of this book is in the 
description of the minutiz of domestic life in the last century. 
The description of Mrs. Papendiek’s wedding (Vol. I., p. 173) 
is most amusing, and the little contrivances as to dress almost 
every year are a very interesting record. We conclude by 
quoting the following passage as to the manners and customs 
of the last century, whichis a good specimen of Mrs Papendiek’s 
bright and amusing style :— 


“At the end of 1788, luxury had to some extent gained ground. 
Dinners were still at 2 o’clock, or for company at 3. Of soups, even 
then we bad only gravy clear, or with vegetables, cut small, swimming 
at the top. White soup was used for ball suppers, but a white dinner 
soup, or mock-turtle, had only found their way down as far as 
the Lord Mayor’s table, real turtle being dressed only as a 
ragout, never as a soup. Beef or mutton broth were some- 
times sent up in a large dish, with the meat and vegetables all 
together. Of fish, in winter, cod and smelts was a choice dish, and 
we also had herrings, sprats, oysters, and lobsters when hawked ; 
in summer, salmon, sea or river, salmon trout, generally pickled, 
mackerel, haddock, Dutch plaice, shrimps, and prawns; river and 
pond fish all the year, stewed, broiled, fried, or water souchéd in a 
tureen in the centre. The next course, two dishes, roast and boiled, 
with appropriate vegetables, and dumplings, and for a friend 
generally a third was added. These were ordinarily joints of beef, 
mutton, or veal, replaced sometimes by a calf’s head, or ramp-steak 
in slices sent up hot and hot, or a knuckle of veal with a gammon 
of bacon, ham being a very expensive luxury, and only used for gala 
dinners. In winter, a delicacy was boiled leg of house lamb, with 
lamb-chops round. Mutton heated a second time was never brought 
to table; geese and ducks could be had only from June to old 
Michaelmas Day, fowls and pigeons round the year, but very frugally 
used. Company puddings were lemon, potato, ground rice, vermi- 
celli, marrow, boiled batter, and bread in moulds, or cups, pan- 
cakes, apple fritters, omelettes and tarts of various kinds, with 
custard or cream. Then cheese, &c., as now; bat maccaroni 
and other savoury dishes were not then introduced. Malt 
liquor, cider, and perry were the ordinary drinks at dinner, and 
port and madeira were put upon the table afterwards, with a 
trifling dessert. If the gentlemen assembled wished to make a 
drinking-bout, which was often the case, it began after supper. 
eee ee Prices in 1788 were, upon an average,— Meat, 5d. a lb. ; bread, 
4d. or 5d. a quartern loaf; eggs, in spring, 16 or 18 for 4d.; fowls, 
in summer and autumn, Ls. 6d. a pair ; loaf-sugar, 7d. per lb. ; wages, 
seven or eight guineas, and £1 for tea or beer. Washing always done 
at home, and everything ironed, as mangles then cost £25, whereas 
I believe they can now (1833) be bought for as many shillings. Very 
few of the rank I am speaking of kept more than two female 
servants. The housemaid could assist the lady, for a hairdresser 
was employed either by the quarter for daily dressing, or on 
particular occasions. No new gown was ever made at home, 
and the mantua-maker, the term of those days, attended upon 
dress occasions to see that her work was correct, and to assist 
in having it properly put on. The housemaid had plenty of time for 
needlework, as work was not so stirring then as in these days. 
Rooms were very plainly furnished, all ornaments being put into 
cases or closets, and only brought out upon occasions, and not mach 
silver was kept out in daily use. Silver forks were only used by the 
nobility and foreign ambassadors, but silver-handled knives and forks 
were sometimes seen, and more often ivory or bone handles, or ebony 
flated, with silver ferrules. Forks still had only three prongs, so 
knives were made with broad ends for eating peas in summer, and 
the same of a smaller size for catching up the juice of a fruit-pie, 
dessert-spoons being quite unknown in our rank,” 
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THE ORIGIN OF MOUNTAIN-RANGES.* 

Tr is little more than half-a-century since Elie de Beaumont 
announced his doctrine of the upheaval of mountain-chains. 
Influenced by the prevailing catastrophism of his day, this dis- 
tinguished geologist taught that mountain-ranges were thrown 
up by a sudden movement, that a number of chains originated 
contemporaneously, and that all those of the same epoch were 
parallel to each other. This hypothesis, whether as regards the 
suddenness or the parallelism, has received little support. No 
geologist of repute now believes that mountain-ranges originated 
in catastrophes. It is agreed that they have been evolved by a 
process as gradual as that which deposits a delta or builds up a 
coral-island. Some internal force has uplifted the earth’s crust 
along a certain line. The slowly rising ridge, as it emerged 
from the waves of the ocean, was set upon by the earth-powers 
which dwell in the billows, the rain, the frost, and the air. The 
hammering of the waves gave place to the action of the atmo- 
‘spheric agents as the elevatory movement continued. The frost 
pulverised, the gases of the atmosphere caused softening and 
decay, the rivers excavated; and thus, as by the tools of 
myriads of sculptors, the great linear mass of rock was carved 
into the variety of mountain-shapes which forms the glory of 
alpine regions. 

So far there is no dispute. There is peace on the summits. 
The war that disturbs the minds of Mr. Mellard Reade and 
his antagonists is waged concerning the interior of the globe. 
A few miles under our feet, the thermal forces are working with 
enormous energy. Temperatures running up to thousands of 
degrees Fahrenheit are acting upon the rocky crust. Variations 
of temperature must cause fusion and congelation, expansion 
and contraction, upheaval and depression. But how do the 
thermal laws behave under the pressure of twenty or thirty 
miles of solid rock? Mr. Mellard Reade gives one answer, and 
his opponents give another. But who shall decide? Where is 
the Ulysses who will venture into the realms of Pluto to 
investigate temperatures and pressures? Yet the matter is of 
fundamental importance in any theory of the origin of mountain- 
ranges. 

It is not disputed that the puckerings of the earth’s crust 
which are modified into mountain-chains result from lateral 
pressure. Geological discovery has within the last few years 
greatly enlarged our views of the effects of this force. In the 
North-West of Scotland, the earth-thrust has not only produced 
excessive contortion of the rocks, but has pushed up the oldest 
series, the “ fundamental ” gneiss, over younger formations, and 
sent it sliding up slopes for miles. This astonishing result is 
seen along a line extending from the mainland opposite Skye 
right up to Loch Erribol, on the Northern coast of Sutherland. 
Similar effects have been observed in the Swiss Alps and other 
great chains; so that lateral thrusts of enormous potency are 
coming to be recognised as the chief factors in mountain-building, 
when it occurs on a large scale. In great ranges, there are 
numerous parallel wrinklings of the crust arranged along a 
certain band, and usually increasing in height towards the 
central axis; but in small ridges, such as the English Pennine 
Chain, the lateral pressure has been comparatively feeble, and 
has merely given rise to a single arch-like fold of rock. But what 
has caused the lateral thrust ? This is the crux of the difficulty. 

The explanation current in the text-books is called the Con- 
traction Theory. It is supposed that, as the globe cooled down 
from a state of fusion, a solid crust was formed by congelation. 
The nucleus continued to give off heat, and, contracting, shrank 
inwards from the solid shell, which thus left unsupported, was 
compelled to adapt itself to a continually shortening diameter. 
This gave rise to lateral pressures and consequent corrugation. 
The corrugation being produced along definite lines, mountain- 
‘chains were formed. Mr. Mellard Reade declines to accept this 
hypothesis. He considers that the shrinking of the earth’s 
nucleus would not cause contortions of any importance. His 
reasonings are largely based upon the rate of contraction at 
varying depths, and being necessarily rather speculative, do not 
produce absolute conviction. We hesitate to apply measured 
results obtained at the earth’s surface, or formule deduced from 
such results, to the behaviour of rocks under pressures and at 
temperatures which we cannot reproduce. We turn with more 
satisfaction to the constructive part of Mr. Reade’s book. 

The author has accumulated a great wealth of information 
out of the works of other writers, and has made valuable additions 
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from his own experiences as a civil engineer and a geologist, 
He has personally verified many of the published data, and out 
of his voluminous material he has built up a theory possessing 
several points of originality. He regards the necessary plication 
and elevation as the result of expansion acting within the shel] 
of the globe. Numerous examples are given of the effects of 


expansion in metals and masonry. Many experiments are 
described. Some of the more important of these were made with 
slabs of stone. A bar of sandstone 7} in. long, and about 
“12 in. by lin. scantling, was placed with its ends resting flat. 
ways on two supports. The flame of a blow-pipe was brought 
to bear upon its upper surface,” which became “ hot enough to 
melt solder, but not lead,—perhaps 500° F. on the top surface.” 
After a second heating, the stone arched upwards against gravity 
to the extent of “ 3; in., at which it took a permanent set.” (Of 
still greater interest were experiments with sheets of lead fixed 
round the margins, so that lateral expansion was prevented. In 
one case, the author caused the flame from a blow-pipe to play 
over the surface of a plate measuring 18 in. by 6 in., when the 
“lead rose in a longitudinal ridge traversing the centre of the 
plate, with transverse ridges or spurs branching from it.” With 
a circular disc, the protuberance formed “ after repeated heatings 
and coolings,” had a “ domical form.” This puckering upwards 
of metal plates fixed round the edges is, of course, intended to 
illustrate the probable effects produced by heat upon a given 
area of the earth’s crust. 


But the degree in which rocks expand is also an important 
factor in the inquiry. ‘The figures obtained by Mr. Mellard 
Reade under this head agree in the main with those of Mr. Adie, 
Summing up these results, the author concludes that the average 
expansion of a mass in the earth’s crust is about 2? ft. per mile 
for every 100° F. He then applies this co-efficient to “a given 
area and depth of rock. Take a volume, for example, equal 
to 500 x 500 x 20 miles. If this were heated to a mean of 
1,000° F., a temperature that must have occurred over 
and over again in the local heating of the earth’s crust, 
there would be a linear expansion in two directions of 500 x 
275ft. x 10 = 18,750 ft. or 26 miles.” These figures look 
imposing; but do they supply us with adequate data? Ten 
yards ina mile is not much. If a rod 176 yards long were 
compelled to adapt itself to a length of 175 yards, the contor- 
tion would be very slight indeed. In mountain-chains, the 
lateral thrust has sometimes bent the strata into zigzags almost 
as sharp as the folds of a closed fan; and this not along a mere 
line, but in bands several miles in breadth. It is common on 
the flanks of great ranges to find the very oldest rocks, forming 
the nucleus of the chain, bent outwards on both sides so as to 
overlie the younger deposits to a considerable distance. The 
enormous earth-thrusts of the Highlands, referred to above, also 
imply expansion (or contraction) on a far greater scale than is 
expressed by the humble ratio of ten yards to one mile. Of 
course it may be urged that the pressure is concentrated or 
localised, so that a mass of the earth’s shell many miles in 
breadth may, when expanding, produce plication along a very 
narrow zone. Let us assume that a band one hundred miles 
broad causes corrugation in a strip of one mile in breadth. This 
would give, at 274 ft. per mile, a compression of 2,750 ft. within 
the one-mile zone,—say that the mile is squeezed into half- 
a-mile. This compression would perhaps be adequate to produce 
all the effects described; but are we justified in making such 
large assumptions? In his second edition, perhaps our author 
will grapple with the difficulty here indicated. 


Although we can hardly admit that Mr. Mellard Reade has 
furnished a complete solution of the origin of mountain-ranges, 
we must congratulate him upon a solid advance. His book 
brings into prominence a vera causa which has not hitherto re- 
ceived adequate attention. A mass of rock, when heated, must 
expand in all directions, whether its bulk be a thousand cubic 
miles or one cubic inch. In the earth’s crust the resistance to 
expansion must act laterally, causing elevation; and this must 
be added to the vertical expansion produced directly by the heat. 
It is therefore difficult to resist the conclusion that expansion 
has taken an important part in the production of mountain- 
ranges. But may we not combine the theories of Mr. Mellard 
Reade and his opponents? Contraction of the nucleus may 
well be accompanied by local expansion in the shell. The two 
causes may thus combine to produce an effect for which each by 
itself would be inadequate. 


Perhaps geologists would have made more satisfactory pro- 
gress towards a true and complete solution of the problem had 
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they extended their inquiries beyond the limits of mechanical 
and thermal laws. We have scarcely yet come to recognise the 
great share which chemical forces have taken in causing expan- 
sion and contraction. The earth’s crust, we know not to what 
depth, is one vast chemical laboratory, in which the enormous 
temperatures and pressures can hardly fail to accelerate and 
intensify mineral changes. Combinations and dissociations of 
which our crucibles and re-agents know little or nothing, may 
cause great and rapid variations in volume. Water, soaking 
down into the interior, becomes a most potent agent of trans- 
formation. The minute liquid cavities so commonly found in the 
quartz of granite, demonstrate the energetic part taken by 
water in rearranging the mineral constituents of the globe. 
Bat the time for the adequate discussion of the chemical causes 
of earth-movements has not yet come. 

Mr. Mellard Reade’s book would be worth reading, even if his 
hypothesis were entirely baseless. The geological expert, behold- 
ing the long array of facts marshalled before him by the author, 
may cry, with Macbeth,— 

“ What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ?” 

Yet even the expert, to whom many of the data are already 
known, will often perceive a new significance in the familiar faces. 
To the general reader, The Origin of Mountain-Ranges will be a 
rich and varied gallery of illustration. Many of the most 
striking results of modern investigation are described with clear- 
ness, and further elucidated by well-drawn figures. A large 
number of these are from Mr, Reade’s own pencil, and are 
sketched from Nature. There are in all forty-two plates, many 
of them with five or six figures. Amongst these illustrations 
are pictures of sea-cliffs displaying massive strata crumpled up 
like a folded stair-carpet; sections through mountain-chains, 
with huge bands of crystalline rock several miles in length 
squeezed into a tangle of loops; sketches of the Matterhorn, 
Mont Blanc, Snowdon, and other famous peaks; an ink- 
photograph of part of the moon’s surface; with maps, sections, 
plans, charts, and diagrams ad libitum. We trust that Mr. 
Mellard Reade will be rewarded by the public appreciation which 
he deserves for his laborious and excellent book. 





TILL MY WEDDING DAY.* 

Bur for one fatal objection (which shall be specified presently) 
we should not hesitate in thinking that the purpose of this book 
was to attack the French custom of parentally arranged matches, 
and to set forth the expediency, not to say imperative necessity, 
of consulting the inclinations of the parties most nearly con- 
cerned in such transactions. The story relates the troubles of 
three French schoolgirls and their fiancés, whose affections 
have a singularly unfortunate knack of playing at cross-purposes 
with one another, and it is told autobiographically by one of the 
heroines, who are all three bosom friends. The other two have 
from childhood been promised in marriage by their parents, to 
whom, though sincerely fond of their daughters, it never once 
occurs that the ratification of the contract by their daughters’ 
own hearts could be anything but a work of supererogation. 
And when one sees what general confusion and unhappiness 
result from this state of things, and how, in one case, it leads 
to a fatal termination, one feels as if there could be no doubt of 
the author’s intention, and that she must certainly be endeavour- 
ing to show the evil of the custom aforesaid. 

Again, look at the conduct of the kindly, snuff-taking, little 
Mademoiselle Lanoue in the scene quoted below. She, it should 
be stated, is the mistress of a school whose specialty is the 
finishing-off for marriage of girls of good family ; and as the 
majority of her pupils have been engaged since childhood, and 
remain under her charge until called away to be married, she 
has necessarily had a wide experience as to the attitude of the 
juvenile female mind regarding pre-arranged matrimony. Does 
it not, then, speak volumes as to what the instinctive revolt of 
that attitude is, to find her taking it quite as a matter of course 
that a high-bred, well-behaved young lady of eighteen, should be 
roused to an outbreak like the following, simply by the prospect 
of an immediate interview with her fiancé 7— 

“ Bat Anidas breaks in upon my dreams. She comes to the school- 
room in one of her most reckless moods. She looks round, as if to 
take in everything. She walks backwards and forwards like a lioness 
in a cage. ‘Why! how dull you are, you girls! What nonsense this 
is! Why don’t you do something? Why don’t you move about, 


dance, upset the tables, break the windows, do anything ?’—‘ Break 
the windows ??—‘ Yes, for more fresh air. One is stifled in such an 
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atmosphere ; it is poisonous to breathe. Ah !’—She sees a collection 
of pence, just made by the girls for a poor boy; she pounces upon 
them, takes aim, and crash go the pence through the panes of glass ! 
The noise excites her ; she laughs aloud, and ceases only when all the 
money is gone and not a single pane is left.—‘ There, that’s better !’ 
—The girls stand aghast. In comes Mademoiselle Lanoue, and 
for a moment they look at each other silently.—‘Terribly sorry, 
Mademoiselle,’ says Anidas; ‘I could not help it. There, girls, take 
my purse and make it up.’—‘ It is you, then, who——’—‘ It is. Pray 
send for the glazier.’—‘I am sorry,’ says Mademoiselle Lanoue quietly, 
‘because of the example youa——’— ‘Oh, never fear, these won’t do 
anything of the kind. Will you, Mesdemoiselles? And when I am 
gone you will have perfect peace.’-—That shade of scorn again on her 
lips !—* Mademoiselle de Kervallon, dear Anidas,’ says Mademoiselle 
Lanoue. Anidas raises her hand in a deprecating manner, and 
Mademoiselle Lanoue leaves the room. She has witnessed many 
similar scenes before, and understands but too well what it means. 
For she has not in vain had under her care girls who were bound to & 
mariage de convenance, and expects outbursts sometimes, and par- 
ticularly from the nobler ones; for, say what one will, there is degra- 
dation in the contract.” 

But however much all this may seem to confirm the theory of 
the book’s object stated at the commencement of our article, 
there exists an unanswerable argument to the contrary in the 
person of the third heroine. Untrammelled by any pre- 
engagement, and free to follow her own sweet will, she is in 
a position to boast proudly of the independent spirit she 
has shown in having chosen for herself, and loved without first 
bowing to a father’s wish. And had the theory above 
mentioned been correct, the success attending the plan adopted 
in her case would obviously have been contrasted with the 
failure of that adopted in the case of the other two, and her 
history made to afford a brilliant example of the desirability 
of leaving girls to their own devices in the important business 
of selecting partners for life. But instead of this, lo and behold ! 
she gets her love-affairs into quite as bad a muddle as those of 
her friends, and at last only finds happiness with a suitor pre- 
sented to her against her will by her father. So the partially 
seen moral disappears utterly, and the book cannot be credited 
with having any aim more exalted than to depict the workings 
of the tender passion upon girlish minds. 


Stale (may we add, uninteresting ?) as this leading theme is, 
Till my Wedding Day is nevertheless not without freshness, and 
has a foreign atmosphere and colouring which assist in taking it 
out of the ordinary groove of English love-tales. The scene lies in 
France, and the pictures of school and country life give the idea 
of being the work of a person familiar with what she portrays. 
Except for that, however, there is no internal evidence to 
remind the reader of the nationality claimed on the title-page, or 
to show that the writer might not be an Englishwoman. The 
story is lively and readable, notwithstanding the sentimentality 
inseparable from its subject, and an abundance of rhapsodies 
devoted chiefly to love-sensations; and it contains plenty of 
incident, and has touches of nature in its sketches of girls. We 
must confess, however, that its people do not manage to inspire 
us with any very strong belief in their depth of feeling ; and that 
even when they support their professions by actions, and not 
only talk big but also do big, yet somehow or other our scepti- 
cism still remains unchanged. Of course, it is quite possible 
that this phenomenon should be attributed to invincible obtuse- 
ness on our part, rather than to any defect on the part of the 
author. And, indeed, when men go the length of dying or com- - 
mitting murder sooner than give up their lady-loves, it does 
seem a little unkind to speak as if there could be a doubt of their 
having been thoroughly in earnest, and to accuse them of any 
lack of intensity of sentiment. But, be the reason what it may, 
certain it is that a vague consciousness of shallowness about the 
book’s dramatis persone was present to us throughout. And 
as this fortunately prevented our sharing the implicit confidence 
that Claire herself had in the strength and durability of her 
love, we were thus spared the shock of painful surprise which 
would otherwise have been caused by the marvellous rapidity 
with which she contrived to adapt her affections to circumstances, 
and dutifully to transfer them to the young man chosen by her 
father, when she found it would be impossible to marry the one 
she had chosen for herself. By-the-bye, the site of the school 
must have been curiously unsuitable for that purpose; and it 
seems difficult to understand how a person of Mademoiselle 
Lanoue’s experience could ever have been so injudicious as to 
set up an establishment for young ladies in the closest possible 
neighbourhood to one for young men, with only a wall in the 
grounds dividing them from one another; or how she can have 
allowed her pupils a gymnasium where, by swinging high, they 
were able to overlook the partition wall, and exchange signs with 
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any students who might chance to be in the adjacent portion 
of the masculine domain. Which chance, be it observed, was 
naturally of frequent occurrence with young men who were by 
no means “ backwards to come forwards,” and had discovered a 
convenient key-hole through which to respond to the advances 
of their fair neighbours by transmitting offerings of affection in 
the shape of pictures of Saints. 





EXETER.* 

Or Mr. Freeman it is truer than of most other writers to 
say, Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit, and it is not least true of 
this latest work of his, the History of Exeter, which is, he tells 
us, a kind of introductory volume to what promises to be a 
most interesting series of local English histories, called Historic 
Towns. After reading it, we must, indeed, confess that it would 
appear that the records of English towns are not likely to afford 
the basis for any very thrilling or dramatic story in the same 
sense, or anything like the same sense, as the story of Athens, or 
Florence, or even Ghent and Antwerp, could be made thrilling and 
dramatic. As Mr. Freeman says, the history of Exeter is not as 
great as the history of Nuremburg, because the history of Eng- 
land is greater than the history of Germany. A history of Exeter, 
since the Conquest at least, can consist of little more than, as it 
were, the diary of a great statesman in a constitutional State, 
which may contain scattered incidents and allusions from which 
the whole history of the State can be guessed at, but which is 
not a history of the State; while the history of a city like 
Athens resembles rather the “ books of the Kings” of a despotic 
monarchy, where the journal of the ruler is the history of the 
State. Consequently, in reading this history of Exeter, we do 
not dwell continuously in a region of la haute politique, but we 
descend towards the less elevated sphere of parochial history. 
The history of Exeter may be the history of the “ capital of the 
West,” but we cannot forget that it is a local, not a national 
head, of a provincial and not an Imperial West. 

The most interesting thing in the history of Exeter as an 
English city, is the earliest thing we learn of it, and that rather 
by inference than by direct narration :— 

“ The city on the Exe in all ages and in all tongues keeping its name 
as the City onthe Exe...... isthe one great city of the Roman and 
the Briton which did not pass into English hands till the strife of races 
had ceased to be a strife of creeds, till English conquest had come to 
mean simply conquest, and no longer meant havoc and extermination. 
It is the one city of the present England in which we can see within 
recorded times the Briton and the Englishman living side by side. It 
is the one city in which we can feel sure that human habitation and 
city life have never ceased from the days of the early Czsars to our 
own.” 

The early Cxsars are only matter of inference from coins of 
Nero and Vespasian. The real history of Exeter begins 
with its seizure by the Danes in 876, on their flight from 
Alfred; and its siege by them and rescue from them by him 
in 894. It is by a chance mention in 926 that Athelstan 
—if we may be pardoned for so writing the name—“ cleansed 
the city of the contaminated race’”’ of Britons, that the 
inference is raised that here alone in England till that time 
the original Welsh were allowed to live side by side with the 
conquering Sassenach. In 1003, Exeter was again taken by the 
Danes, from a Norman bailiff of the Norman wife of Ethelred 
the Unready. In 1046, Devonshire and Cornwall were made 
into a single Bishopric—“ home-rule” was only restored to 
the latter with Bishop Benson—and given to a Cornish Briton 
with an English name and a Frankish or Belgian education, 
who removed the See from Crediton to Exeter. Exeter resisted, 
was besieged, and taken by, William the Conqueror in 1068, and 
the Castle of Rougemont (which terrified Richard III. by its 
name of Richmond) was built to keep the people in order. 
This siege is the origin of a good deal of what Professor 
Huxley calls “beneficent iteration,” in Mr. Freeman’s most 
interesting style, the first foreign William entering into 
Exeter by the East Gate as a conqueror, and the second 
foreign William (of Orange) entering Exeter by the West Gate 
as a deliverer. Except that both Kings were called William, 
there seems to be no more reason for harping on this string of 
analogy than there was for the famous one between Macedon 
and Monmouth. Exeter was besieged again, but in vain, by 
Harold’s sons in 1069; the castle was besieged and taken by 
Stephen; the city was besieged in vain by the Lancastrians in 
1470, by Perkin Warbeck in 1497, by the anti-Reformation 
party in 1549, successfully by the Royalists in 1643, unsuccess- 
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fully by Fairfax in 1645, for the last time, and successfully, in 
1646,—altogether a fair allowance of sieges and takings. But 
except in 1069 against the Conqueror, and in 1549 against Henry 
VIII.’s innovations, Exeter never became the head and front of 
any great national or even local movement, and the last uprising 
in favour of reaction is not perhaps wholly to its credit. 

More interesting is the municipal history of the town. Here, 
as in London and other cities, we see the same process going on 
of the ousting from power of the democracy, the immensa com. 
munitas, the whole body of inhabitants, by a narrow oligarchy, 
This oligarchy first appears in 1288, as merely a jury of twenty. 
four, or double jury, sworn for a definite purpose,—that of 
electing Aldermen; in 1301, it is stated that twenty-four elected 
the Mayor; in 1347, it is ordered that twenty-four shall elect 
the Mayor; by 1427, the Mayor and the Common Council haye 
usurped the legislative power of the Mayor, bailiffs, and com. 
monalty ; and by 1496, they provide that the Mayor and twenty- 
four shall elect all the officers of the city. At last, in 
Henry VII.’s reign, the usurping body receives legal power 
by charter from the Crown, and from thence to the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835, the general body of freemen had no share 
in the government of the city, beyond nominally choosing for 
the Mayoralty one of two nominees of the twenty-four. But the 
general body of freemen themselves had also become an oligarchic 
and exclusive body in the presence of the “ foreigners ” who were 
not free of the city, and in 1835, out of 28,000 inhabitants, 
numbered only 586. As, however, Exeter had been made a 
county by Henry VIII., the Parliamentary franchise was not so 
restricted as in other towns—Winchester, for example—but all 
freeholders, as well as freemen, had a vote. In old days, the 
exclusion of non-freemen was a great practical hardship. The 
City Court was a Court of Probate; it had its common law and 
criminal jurisdiction in the Provost’s Court; and the city 
possessed the power of incorporating Companies, and the crafts 
of the Taylors, the Bakers, the Cordwainers, the Tuckers, the 
Carpenters and Masons, and others, traded, like the London 
City Guilds, with exclusive privileges and freedom from dues 
and tolls, to be in their turn superseded in wealth and dignity 
and exclusiveness by the Governor, Consuls, and Society of 
Merchant Vintners. All of them now have vanished, according 
to Mr. Freeman, but the Weavers, Tuckers, and Shearmen. 
Returning to the freemen, it is curious to note as one of their 
privileges (though seemingly not held a privilege, as it was 
abolished by Act of Parliament in Elizabeth’s reign), that land 
descended according to the custom of gravelkind, not by 
primogeniture. The ecclesiastical history of Exeter is not par- 
ticularly interesting. It is noteworty that Mr. Freeman wholly 
acquits Oliver Cromwell, as represented by Fairfax (for Cromwell 
himself never went there), of alleged damage to the Cathedral, 
or breach of the articles under which the city was taken. The 
damage actually done he attributes to the excessive zeal of the 
faithful, who took home bits of “‘ Peter stone,” knocked out of 
the fabric of the Cathedral, as sovereign specifics for divers 
disorders, and to the destructive reforming energies of its own 
Canons, Deans, and Bishops under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 

We may conclude with a word of warning against being his- 
torical overemuch. When looking on an ancient institution with 
reference to modern reforms, Mr. Freeman seems to forget alike 
his Liberal principles and his common-sense, He regards the 
deprivation of Exeter of one of its Members in 1885 “as a blow 
to old associations hardly counterbalanced by any practical 
gain,” and seems to look on it as a historic outrage that “old 
historic London is cut down to two Members, and Exeter to one 
only.” But as Exeter has a population of 37,000 and London 
of 50,000, while there are many constituencies of 60,000 and 
70,000, and some of 80,000 people, the concession to historical 
sentiment in 1885, which inflicts injustice on the “ unhistorical ” 
communities, was really not too little, but too great. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
THERE is no paper in the magazines this month of any sensa- 
tional interest. Perhaps the most valuable is the account in 
the Fortnightly Review of the present position of Italy, which 
is full of knowledge. The writer, presumably Sir Charles 
Dilke, believes that of all European countries, except, perhaps, 
Russia, Italy is making in all directions the greatest advance. 
She is suppressing brigandage, stimulating education, and 
starting manufactures. Her Navy is probably the third in the 
world, her Army but little inferior to that of Austria, and 
her scheme of foreign policy independent of Ministries. Her 
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military want is a first-class General; but he may appear. The 
Socialists are of no great account; and the standing difficulty, 
the alienation of the Papacy, is a long-lasting one. The ruling 
Cardinals do not hope for the restoration of the temporal power, 
which would be nearly impossible in the changed conditions 
of Rome, and the Vatican will exercise its vast influence 
under the shelter of Italy, but ruling no portion of the country. 
The Italians, though devoted to unity, are in no way anti- 
Catholic; they rather wish the Pope, if not hostile, to be strong; 
and the Law of Guarantees might be placed under the safe- 
guard of a European arrangement. We entirely agree in the 
main proposition of Mr. Mallock’s essay on “ Wealth and the 
Working Classes,” namely, that ability is one main producer of 
values; but we cannot predict for him any general popularity. 
His writing on economics is often lucidity itself, but it is often, 
as in this number of the Fortnightly, uniutelligibly dull. The 
reason is, we fancy, that Mr. Mallock on this subject doubts 
too greatly the intelligence of his readers, and sometimes sets 
himself to prove what everybody whom he is at all likely to 
reach is ready to admit. Captain Brinkley sends an interesting 
description of things in Japan which are rarely seen by a visitor, 
such as the great temple of Kioto, the old capital of the 
Mikados, a building in some ways almost matchless in the 
world, or the temple, scarcely smaller, called the Chion-in, with 
its imposing though simple ritual :— 
“ Almost all the decorations of the immense hall, 168 feet long by 
138 feet deep and nearly 50 feet high, were concentrated into one 
spot about the altar, the effect being that the whole chancel seemed 
a mass of mellow gold and rich colours, softened, on either side, by 
wide spaces to which the daylight scarcely penetrated. Within a 
circular enclosure, at the hither end of the nave, sat a band of 
acolytes, chanting, to an accompaniment of wooden timbrels, the 
invocation, ‘Namu Amida Butsu.’ Their voices were pitched in 
octaves, and by simply varying the number of chanters from time to 
time, the cadence was saved from any wearisome effect. After this 
had continued for some minutes, nine priests, richly robed, emerged 
slowly from the back of the chancel, and kneeled before an equal 
number of small lecterns placed in a line to the left of the altar. Each 
priest carried a chaplet of beads, and on each lectern was a missal. So 
goon as the new comers had taken their places, the chant of the acolytes 
ceased, and then the priest who kneeled in the middle of the row, 
opening his missal, began to read aloud. One by one his companions fol- 
lowed his example, and presently the nine voices blended in a monotone, 
varied by the same process as that previously observed in the case of 
the acolytes. After an interval, another similar band paced gravely 
down the chancel, and kneeling opposite the first comers, added their 
voices, in the same cumulative fashion, to the volume of sound. At 
last the chief priest himself emerged, attended by an acolyte, and 
kneeled, facing the altar, at a large lectern placed between the two 
rows. His share in the ceremony appeared, at first, to be confined 
to burning incense; but, by-and-by, those listening became conscious 
that the intonation of the reading priests was growing more and more 
accelerated, until at last their words seemed to pour forth with 
bewildering volubility. Then suddenly this peal of resonant crepi- 
tation died away to a scarcely audible mutter, and before one could 
be quite sure whether or no it had really ceased, the voice of the 
chief priest joined itself to the echoes still trembling in the air, and 
by degrees absorbed them into its own swelling tone. These alterna- 
tions of intoning constituted the whole ceremony ; grave and touching 
enough, but very simple. Not that its simplicity was apparent at 
the moment. On the contrary, you carried away the impression of 
having participated in a most elaborate piece of solemnity.” 
Captain Brinkley speaks favourably of the chances of 
Christianity in Japan, where it has already fifty thousand 
baptised votaries, and where many eminent men are inclined to 
make it the religion of the State, as the best support of civilisa- 
tion. Intermediately, Japan intends to adopt a system of com- 
plete and universal tolerance. Captain Brinkley gives an account 
of the origin of the Japanese which differs from the one usually 
received. He says the most instructed incline to believe 
that besides the Ainios, or aborigines, now confined to Yesso, 
the people consist of two races, one of which arrived from 
Northern Asia, vid Korea; while the other came from the 
Southern part of Eastern Asia, vid the Riukiu Islands, bringing 
with them the partly Indian art still observable in the oldest 
Japanese designs. Mrs, Lynn Linton continues her glowin 
: g y , & g 
picture of ‘* Womanhood in Greece,” with an admiration for 
Aspasia, and an appreciation even of Lais, which is a shade too 
tolerant. The deep corruption shown in the position of these 
women was at least one cause of the rapid burning out of the 
glorious period of Attica. Dr. Watteville’s account of the 
phenomena of hypnotism will interest many, especially the 
paragraphs on suggestion, the power which some hysteric 
patients have of receiving and acting on suggestions in their 
g Ho 
state of torpor :— 
“The field of suggestions through the ear by means of language is 
boundless. Such words as ‘ rats,’ ‘ bird,’ ‘ flower,’ wake up a train of 
imagery in the patient’s brain which is immediately projected out- 





ward in an expressive display of appropriate gestures of aversion or 
desire, and corresponding movements of avoidance or capture. If in 
deep hypnotism, the subject is immediately wrapt up in those 
creations of the imagination ; if slightly hypnotised only, repetition of 
the suggestive words is needed to neutralise the controlling influence 
of the senses. The ordinary phenomenon of hypnotism, the impossi- 
bility which the subject feels of escaping the prohibiting influence of 
@ suggestion, belongs to this category. You assure him that he cannot 
move his arm, for instance; he feels that he can, and yet he cannot. 
The volitional current from his higher brain-centres is neutralised, a3 
it were, by the current from other centres in which the suggestion 
has created a fixed idea of his own incapacity. As hypnosis becomes 
deeper every trace of resistance disappears, and the fixed idea reigns 
supreme, 

We wish the possibility of suggestion during true sleep were a 
little more accurately observed. Asiatics, who have watched 
sleep more carefully than Europeans, believe that, with certain 
subjects at all events, this is perfectly possible. The Rev. W. 
Benham preaches moderation very ably both to Dean Burgon 
and Canon Fremantle; but is he not carrying charity to feeble- 
ness when he attributes “ reverence and piety” to Mr. Morley’s 
essays on “ Voltaire” and “Compromise?” Mr. Morley has a deep 
sense of the hold which the religious feeling has upon man; but 
we imagine he would describe it as one of his weaknesses. Mr. 
Benham says,—“ A veil impenetrable seems to hang between 
him and the Christian faith, but who shall say how thin 
it may be P” Well, no one; but then, if we substitute 
“ Buddhist” or “ Mahomedan,” for “Christian,” is not that 
equally true? The Duke of Argyll, in his criticism of 
“A Model Land Law,” is as vigorous as usual; but is 
he not a little wasting his strengthP The tendency of 
our day to limit the rights of owners is, we strongly sus- 
pect, temporary, the permanent direction of the stream of 
tendency being to diffuse ownership, and thereby give it a solid 
support of force. Look at the suddenness of the reaction 
against dual ownership in Ireland. Is the Duke quite sure that 
the original right to the exclusive use of land is based on con- 
quest? It may beso if land was originally held in common, 
but we suspect the first individual cultivators claimed the soil 
from seed-time to harvest, at all events, and that conquest was 
in the beginning an aggression upon them. 

There is a most instructive article on American legislation in 
the Contemporary Review, by Mr. Albert Shaw. He shows 
that the common notion that in the United States the inter- 
ference of Government is confined to the parish constable, is 
entirely erroneous. The central Legislature interferes little, 
though the Inter-State Railway Law is an instance to 
the contrary ; but the separate States interfere much. Even 
in the West, Iowa and Kansas are trying to prohibit not 
only the sale, but the manufacture and transport of alcohol. 
In Minnesota, the law against obscene literature is so strong and 
so far-reaching, that juries will not give verdicts. Laws against 
Sabbath-breaking exist in all the States, and are enforced when 
needful. The State in Minnesota provides for the blind. In 
many States, the liability of employers for injuries to workmen 
is strictly enforced. In the Western States, insurance is strictly 
regulated; and in Wisconsin, a Company cannot pay less than 
the total amount of the policy, irrespective of the injury actually 
done. The cattle quarantine laws in the cattle States are of the 
most drastic kind. In Minnesota, the manufacture of butterine 
is a crime, and the creameries are regulated by the State :— 
“ The vast pine-forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
for years have constituted the largest source of the lumber 
supply of the United States. Perhaps few persons besides those 
immediately interested are aware to what extent the laws of 
these three States have encompassed the logging and lumbering 
business. The States are divided into lumbering districts, and 
each district is supplied with its corps of State inspectors, 
‘scalers,’ &c. Not a log is floated down stream from the woods 
to the saw- mill for which it is destined without official cognizance. 
The technical details of these logging codes it is not necessary 
to recite; the mere fact that such laws and such supervision 
exist is all that is required for our present purpose.” In short, 
the tendency, especially in the Western States of the Union, is 
exactly the same as it is here, to employ the aggregate force of 
the community wherever it seems convenient to overrule the 
independence of the individual. This is the most interesting 
article in the Contemporary; but Oxford men will read with 
enjoyment Mr. Freeman’s criticism of all recent changes. He 
is not bitter upon them, but he does not like them, the general 
drift of his opinion being that the University is being trans- 
muted into a congeries of boarding-schools. He wants to 
enfranchise the Professors, and make them, in truth, the 
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working chiefs of the University, with a real directing power 
over education. We hardly think the apology offered by “A 
Soldier ” for the existence of armies was required, but his defence 
of the morality of modern soldiership is very finely put. He 
doubts if the disuse of war would be an unmitigated good :— 
“War and the preparation for war do most surely develop certain 
virtues—courage, discipline, self-sacrifice. And the ordinary training 
of soldiers is directed towards the production and cultivation of those 
virtues. People who have never taken the trouble to learn what 
modern soldiers are, may indulge in ideas suitable to the Middle Ages. 
It does not follow that they are right. The modern recruit is trained 
to put far from him all violence in peace and all individual violence 
in war. He is to fight when called upon, and as called upon, but he 
is never to fight for himself. There is always to be a cause which 
his country decides to be just or necessary, and for that cause, and 
for his country, he is to train his body to endure hardship, his mind 
to sacrifice the natural passions, and act on a sense of duty. The 
term a ‘ brutal soldiery’ is absolutely inapplicable to him. He is to 
practise constant self-denial. He is to face pain, sickness, hunger, 
and thirst, at the call of duty; his very life is not his own; he may 
neither refuse to give it nor yet waste it; and he must always count 
it as at the disposal of others. Surely such a training of body and 
mind is not to be despised.” 
The “Confessions of a Metropolitan Member,” by Professor 
Thorold Rogers, hardly enlighten us much; but he brings out 
strongly the fact that the House of Commons is the actual 
Municipality of London, and that consequently the work of a 
conscientious Metropolitan Member is apt to be crushing. The 
article will have weight in inclining men’s minds towards a 
powerful, and therefore central, Municipality for London. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, in the Nineteenth Century, writes on 
politics. Itis avery good Unionist article, but we fail to per- 
ceive in it any special attractiveness. The most characteristic 
paragraph is one in which he describes the democracy as being 
like a successful evening paper, “feather-brained.” It is just 
now being plied with fierce stimulants, and unless it is offered 
good laws for local self-government in Ireland, and for the 
settlement of the land question, it “ will burst irresistibly in ; 
bearing Mr. Gladstone in triumph back to power, and Home- 
rule along with him.” He is therefore for a Parliament of North 
and a Parliament of South Ireland, with the Imperial Parlia- 
ment still controlling both. As to the land question, he would 
have it solved, but in buying out the landlords would 
discriminate between good landlords and bad, a pleasing bit of 
work for the Land Court. Mr. Barry O’Brien, who follows him, 
says “ the game of Union is up” unless the Government dare 
try absolutist methods. Every constitutional effort at restoring 
law is ‘playing at coercion,’ because Parliamentary govern- 
ment and effective repression cannot live together. Lord 
Brabazon urges gymnastic training for our urban population, 
which is good advice; but he assumes that our urban popula- 
tion is decaying in physical strength. He does not offer one 
atom of proof, and, indeed, declares it unnecessary ; but we would 
just ask him three questions. Is it, or is it not true, that born 
Londoners, Parisiatts, and Berliners make the best soldiers P 
If vitality is decaying in towns, why does longevity, which is 
the only evidence of vitality reducible to statistics, increase 
with every decade? Lastly, is he not confusing pallor with 
ill-health ? Mr. G. Malcolm defends deer-forests in the High- 
lands with great energy. He says they do not eat out High- 
landers, but maintain Highlanders. ‘I'he population of the 
sporting district has increased by 23 per cent.,and of the 2,000,000 
acres so used, the greater part lies too high even for sheep, 
while only 10 per cent. is below 700 ft., the highest culturable 
limit in the West Highlands. Reclamation works do not pay, 
an area of 7,000 acres recently reclaimed by the Duke of Suther- 
land, at an expense of £200,000, having been found uncul- 
turable, except at such an expense that it has been allowed to 
relapse into “ mountain land.” Afforesting has ceased since 
1883, and Mr. Malcolm maintains that the existing forests, 109 
in number, had better be left as they are. Mr. Malcolm writes 
well, in a moderate spirit; but he should have left out his 
argument about the delightful repose deer-forests afford to 
the jaded spirit. How many benefit by that delight ? Mr. 
Leopold Katscher sends a curious paper on “German Life 
in London,” not altogether flattering to his countrymen. He 
says there are between 35,000 and 70,000 Germans in London, 
most of whom do well, and try to keep up their Teutonic 
nationality. There are, however, an extraordinary number of 


German beggars who prey on their richer fellow-countrymen, 
and the larger half of the German artisans belong to the ultra- 
subversive party. On the other hand, “‘at least one-fifth of 
the great City firms is in the hands of born Germans or their 











descendants.’ All the higher educational establishments in the 
country are eager to engage the services of Germans. The 
British Museum and other scientific institutions number many 
Germans among their officials. The number of German book. 
sellers is very considerable. German lager-beer becomes more 
and more popular every year, and is even imitated on the banks 
of the Thames. German literature rises in public estimation, 
and is much more translated than it was formerly.” By far the 
best paper in the number, and perhaps the best in any magazine, 
is Sir W. W. Hunter’s sketch of the tyrant-saint Aurungzeb, 
who reigned over India from 1658 to 1707. He rebelled against 
his father, he murdered his brothers, he pitilessly crushed the 
Hindoos, and he lived only for war; but he is held by Mussulmang 
to have been a saint, and it seems certain that his ruling idea 
was fanatic devotion to his creed. He was so jealous a Sovereign 
that his own sons were not safe from him; but he held open 
Court twice a day, he compiled a code of Mussulman law, he 
lived like an anchoret, and in Ramadan he read the Koran for 
six hours every night. Before he died, an aged and defeated 
man of eighty-nine, he wrote to his son:—‘ I came a stranger 
into the world, and a stranger I depart. I brought nothing with 
me, and, save my human infirmities, I carry nothing away. I 
have fears for my salvation, and of what torments may await 
me. Although I trust in God’s mercy, yet terror will not quit 
me. But, come what may, I have launched my barque on the 
waves. Farewell, farewell, farewell!’ Why does not Sir W. 
Hunter, with his powers and his present leisure, give us “The 
Lives of the Great Moguls?” It would be more widely read 
than any novel of the year. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. ; 


— 


My African Home. By Eliza Wingham Feilden. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mrs. Feilden’s experiences date back thirty years and more 
(ranging from 1852-1857), and have therefore lost much of their 
practical interest. Still, they are readable, so fresh and lively is the 
style in which they are written, and there is something still to be learnt 
from them. The pressing problems of the Colony are not all solved, 
and what an early settler observed may prove to be a useful con- 
tribution towards the work. There are some interesting notices, too, 
of Bishop Colenso, the more valuable because they are quite remote 
from the controversies, religious and political, in which the Bishop 
was afterwards concerned. We see what an impartial but not un- 
friendly observer thought of him and his method in his early days, 
before he had enemies who were incapable of judging him fairly. 
Mrs. Feilden’s judgment was not by any means uniformly favourable, 
On the polygamy question she decidedly dissented from his views, 
remarking with much force that a Kaffir chief’s wives were rather 
property than wives, and that the younger men were cruelly debarred 
from marriage by the monopoly of the women which their elders kept 
up by their wealth. As to the argument from the supposed destitution 
of the wives whom the husband, compelled to make choice of one, 
would have to send away, Mrs. Feilden exposes its futility by the 
remark that they would have been eagerly sought by suitors whom 
the polygamic system compelled to remain in celibacy. 


The Flower and the Spirit. By Frederika Macdonald. 2 vols. 
(W. Blackwood and Son.)—Arthur Rutherfurd, author of ‘ White 
Roses,’’ reminds us somewhat of the poet in ‘Two Years Ago.” We 
do not mean to suggest imitation in Miss Macdonald. Her sketch is 
an independent study from a real and not uncommon character, the 
man in whom the poetical gift is not strong enough to make a real 
vocation, but quite strong enough to spoil his life. Such a man does 
his best work in his first effort, and grows steadily feebler and weaker 
in moral and intellectual fibre the longer he lives. The story turns 
on Arthur Rutherfurd’s relations to Marian, a very finely gifted 
nature, possessing the substance, when Arthur has little more than 
the shadow; but the most interesting character, to our mind, is 
Adelaida, who brings from the seclusion of a Danish village into the 
busy life of London a very fresh and beautiful simplicity and 
enthusiasm. The tale is written throughout with much taste, and 
rises often into eloquence ; as a story, it is not very effective. 





Greek-English Levicon of the New Testament. By Joseph Henry 
Thayer, D.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—In this volame, @ 
double-columned quarto of more than seven hundred pages, Dr. 
Thayer, who is Professor of New Testament Criticism and Inter- 
pretation at Harvard, has translated, with revision and enlargement, 
Grimwm’s edition of Wilke’s “Clavis Novi Testamenti.”’ Dr. Wilke’s 
work appeared about forty years ago. It was followed in 1862 by a 
more elaborate work, based upon it, by Professor C. L. Willibald 
Grimm, of Jena; and the second edition of this appeared in 1879. 
Professor Thayer has added some matter of his own, chiefly com 
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gisting of additional references, with an occasional correction ; but 
gubstantially the work is Professor Grimm’s. There can be little 
doubt that it will take its place as the standard book of reference on 
the subject. It admits, indeed, of improvement, but chiefly, we 
imagine, in details, which can hardly be supplied except by the 
labour of many workers. If students will give the co-operation 
which Dr. Thayer invites, they will soon make a work already 
admirable as nearly complete as may be. We notice that under the 
word mnAixos, a cross reference to ypdpw (where the interesting ex- 
pression mnAlxots ypaupact [sic] éypapa is explained), is not given. 
Under mvedua we should be inclined to say that in Luke xxiv., 39, “a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones,” the word cortainly means a human 
goul that has left the body. The Disciples were terrified, and terri- 
fied, we may imagine, at the idea that they saw a ghost, not generally 
at the notion of being brought into contact with a spiritual being. The 
idea of a ghost is a definite and alarming one; the other is not. 


The Young Marquise. By “Macus.’’ (Swan Sonnenschein and 
€o.)—A somewhat powerful and very painful story of French life, in 
which the muriage de convenance has a prominent part. Such 
marriages are not unknown among us, but the conditions of life are 
different. This diminishes the didactic value of the book; a 
purpose of pleasing, surely one of the great objects of fiction, it 
can scarcely be said even to aim at. It is a book which is too 
obviously well intentioned, apart from its literary merit, to deserve 
censure, and yet not one of a kind which we care to recommend. 


The First Lady of the Land. By E. A. Bulery. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—This is one of the little books of which we may 
expect this year a profuse supply. It contains a brief sketch of the 
Queen’s life (the only difficulty being, of course, to choose among the 
abundance of materials), writien in good taste, and furnished with a 
number of illustrations which, if not remarkable from the artistic 
point of view, are certainly interesting. 

The Schoolmaster’s Calendar. (Bell and Sons.)—The full title of 
this volume will explain its object. It is a “calendar and handbook 
of examinations and open scholarships.” The idea is a good one, and 
when it is fully worked cut, the book, which is to appear annually 
{this being the first issue), will be an indispensable help to every 
schoolmaster of first or second grade schools. But at present there 
is much to be done. There is the head of ‘School Scholarships,” for 
instance. We take the list of schools in “ Whitaker,” and find it 
headed by two of which this volume takes no notice, “ Abingdon” and 
“Aldenham.” The present writer has an impression that there are 
scholarships at the first of these; he knows that there are at the 
second, and more valuable than most of those here mentioned. As 
they are duly advertised, there is no reason why they should have 
been omitted. Then, again, no mention is made of University College, 
London. We know that the information wanted is not always easy to 
get; but when a College publishes a calendar there can be no 
difficulty. It is a curious comment on Professor Freeman’s recent 
complaint of the predominant importance of sport at the Universities, 
that the boat-race and the cricket-match duly appear in the list 
of educational events. We wish heartily that The Schoolmaster’s 
Calendar may have a prosperous existence. 


Liverpool Municipal Records, 1700-1835. By Sir James A. Picton. 
(G. Walmsley, Liverpool.)—Sir James Picton does not appear to have 
learnt the Greek adage that a big book is a big bore; and the careful 
reader will have to turn over a great deal of rubbish before he reaches 
the good material in this book. It is, however, very clearly printed, 
and divided into convenient headings, with good marginal notes, so 
that it is fairly easy to avoid the rubbish by judicious foresight. The 
book is extremely interesting in one way, as showing the persistence 
of the prevailing characteristics of Liverpool. One of the very first 
entries in the volume, recording the election of an Earl of Derby as 
Mayor in 1703, at great inconvenience to the Corporation, shows how 
true the saying is that ‘‘ Liverpool loves a Lord!’’ while from 
the beginning to the end of the history of the old close Corporation, 
it is seen to be consistently against reform and progress of every 
kind. There was perhaps no town in the Kingdom that more needed 
a Municipal Corporation Reform Act than Liverpool. The Corporation 
was, in defiance of the express terms of its charters, an oligarchic, self- 
electing body, with a large corporate property, from which its members 
sucked no small advantage, and with exclusive trading privileges for 
its freemen which were to the serious detriment of the general public. 
Liverpool was a great centre, first of white, and then of black slavery. 
In February, 1705, a list is given of no less than fifteen persons to be 
shipped to the plantations as ‘“‘ apprentices,” for terms of four to 
Seven years. In 1771, 105 slave-ships sailed from Liverpool, and 
carried 28,200 Negro slaves. Naturally, a close Corporation whose 
Prosperity was founded on such trade was vehemently opposed 
to Wilberforce and Clarkson; and in 1788, we find them giving £100 
from the corporate funds to the Rev. Raymond Harris, for a pam- 
phlet showing that the slave trade was in “conformity with principles 
of natural and revealed religion ;” and in 1800, presenting a gold 
box, costing £226, to the Duke of Clarence, for his exertions 





in the House of Lords in favour of slavery. In 1803, this 
slavery-supporting Corporation presented loyal addresses against 
“those pernicious doctrines and principles which are destructive of 
all true liberty,’ namely, the doctrines of reform; and one of its last 
acts was to petition the Crown in 1834 against the proposed sup- 
pression of ten Bishoprics of the Irish Church of the minority. 
Altogether, we are inclined to think that the borough of Liverpool 
has no great reason to be prond of the history of its old Corporation, 
too many of the old Tory traditions of which have been preserved in 
the new one, owing to the institution of Aldermen introduced by the 
House of Lords into the Municipal Reform Act. 

Thoughts of a Life-Time. By F. A. White, B.A. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—“ At present, the annoyance undergone and time 
wasted by the poor hollow-cheeked, empty-bellied, footsore, heart- 
sick author in collecting the opinions of an insolent Press upon his 
magnum opus is simply cruel; but the Government, now that it pub- 
lishes everything for everybody, would save him all this.’ Yes, that 
is the panacea for the evils of literature. ‘ Let Government be the 
only publisher.” ‘The accursed law of copyright once fairly abolished, 
little indeed will be left of our much-vaunted literature. The 
humblest peasant’s shelf will contain the best, and the humblest 
village library, he has access to, will embrace the whole of it.’”? Here 
we get again ‘‘ the hundred books.” Mr. White does not give his full 
list, but he gives a glimpse,—“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” “ Tristram Shandy,” “Sartor Resartus,’’ and—‘ The Boys of 
Raby.”’ Does a reader, his intellect debased by the action of the 
law of copyright, ask in his ignorance, ‘‘What is ‘The Boys of 
Raby ?’” Modesty does not forbid Mr. White to avow the authorship, 
or to give the publisher’s name. If the right had been done, and an 
insolent Press had been able to see merit, Mr. White would be now 
writing “K.L.” after his name. (‘K.L.,’’ it must be understood, 
stands for ‘‘ Knight of the Laurel.”) He has other realms to reform 
besides literature. In fact, he disapproves of most things that are, 
what he calls “boarding-school-begotten gynecolatry ’’ being among 
them, and reconstructs the world on a pattern of his own. It is not 
worth while to deal in detail with his speculations. 

Handbook of Jamaica, 1886-87. By A. C. Sinclair and Laurence 
R. Fyfe. (Edward Stanford.)—This handbook of the oldest of exist- 
ing English Colonies comes as a useful reminder when the Colonial 
Conference is sitting, that a large portion, or rather the larger por- 
tion, of English Colonies are conspicuous in that Conference by their 
absence, and that there are failures as well as successes in the 
British Empire. Jamaica was taken from the Spaniard by Crom- 
well’s fleet, under Admiral Penn, in 1655. In 1664, its first instal- 
ment of constitutional government, in the form of a Legislative 
Assembly, was convened at Spanish Town, though the population of 
the island was only four thousand. It remained at almost perpetual 
controversy with England till 1728, from which time for more than a 
century, to 1839, things went on smoothly for the planters, when 
the abolition of slavery and of the apprenticeship system, which 
emancipated some three hundred thousand slaves, produced a kind 
of Orange rebellion against the Mother-country, which ended in a 
Bill for the practical suppression of the Jamaican Constitution, under 
threat of which the Jamaicans settled down. In 1853, the Constitu- 
tion was made more popular, but it still remained an ‘“‘ ascendency ” 
Assembly, with an electorate of a high property qualification. After 
Governor Eyre’s revolution, self-government was practically abolished. 
In 1884, popular representation was partially restored, and the 
franchise lowered ; but the Constitution is still that practically of a 
Crown Colony, and the people at large are excluded from share in the 
government. 

School Hygiene. By Arthur Newsholme, M.D. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein, Lowrey, and Co.)—This is an exceedingly useful little book, 
dealing with all the elements of school-life, from the form of desks 
and the number of cubic feet of air to be allowed in schoolrooms, to 
the number of hours of exercise and of teaching, from the point of 
view of the medical officer. The author places too much reliance on 
Sir Crichton Browne’s parody of statistics; but he tempers the use 
of them with discretion and sound common-sense. 

Cruise of the Land-Yacht ‘ Wanderer” By Gordon Stables. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) —This is the account of a prolonged journey 
in England and Scotland in a glorified edition of a gipsy caravan. A 
more expensive and uncomfortable way of spending a holiday cannot 
be imagined ; and the experiences of the author certainly do not 
invite the reader to imitate him. The narrative is dull, with occasional 
attempts at elaborate description and fine-writing which are not very 
successful. The best parts of the book are the pictures; but these 
are made less attractive by the devotion of so large a proportion 
of them to drawings of curious forms of milestones and finger-posts, 
—not very interesting subjects. Some of the smaller illustrations 
give, however, very pretty little peeps of scenery. 

Messrs. Routledge and Co. send us two marvels of cheap printing, 
a complete edition of Macaulay's Essays, and The Shilling Illustrated 
Shakespeare, Charles Knight’s edition, with Sir John Gilbert’s 
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illustrations, 63 in number. The latter is doubtless the more 
remarkable, as showing what can be done for a little money in these 
days. There are 832 pages, double-columned, with 85 lines in each 
colamn. Taking the discounted price, the purchaser gets 15,000 
lines and seven full-page pictures fora penny. The Macaulay, with 
its 860 pages and 55 lines to a page, does not rivalthis. But neither 
has the purchaser here any right to complain, and the printing is 
decidedly clearer. We cannot honestly say that either are volumes 
which we should prefer to use ; but there is no doubt that they are a 
great service to the admirable cause of good, cheap literature.—— 
Ina different style are the new volumes of “ The Parchment Library,” 
—The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—The series is too well known to need description, and we 
may say that this last addition is in every way worthy of it. 


English Words Explained. By William L. Davidson, M.A. (Long- 
mans.)—A useful little book this, explaining, with illustrative quota- 
tions, a number of synonymous or quasi-synonymonus terms. The 
author very truly remarks that young students are taught to dis- 
criminate between such terms in Latin speech, and left in ignorance 
of not less important distinctions in their own language. It would 
not be rash to say that many a lad who knows the difference between 
hostis and inimicus, aut and vel, contingit and accidit, would be 
puzzled were he asked to discriminate between “delusion” and 
“ hallucination,” “ brag’? and “ vaunt,’’ &c. We do not always find 
ourselves in agreement with our author’s definitions. His attempt 
at distinguishing between “wit ” and ‘‘ humour,” for instance, is not 
particularly felicitous. He says :—“ ‘ Wit’ is an ingenious combination 
of ideas expressed in words, so as to give a pleasant surprise. 
‘Humonr’ is a kindly handling of peculiarities in persons or circum- 
stances, so as to raise a genial laugh.” This is particularly cumbrous, 
and not very exact. The late Master of Trinity’s wit did not always 
cause a “ pleasant surprise.”” But on the whole, the book, as it is 
well meant, is carefully executed. 


We have in The Pulpit Commentary, edited by Dean Spence and the 
Rev. Joseph S. Exell (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), the first volume 
of ‘Isaiah.’ The exposition and homiletics are furnished by Canon 
Rawlinson, who, in his introduction, argues temperately for the unity 
of authorship. (We observe that, incidentally, he accepts the authen- 
ticity of the “Cyrus” predictions. The homilies are furnished by 
the Revs. Professor Johnson, W. M. Statham, W. Clarkson, and R. 
Tuck. The first volume, we should say, includes chapters i.-xxxv. 
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LENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 

Highlands),— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


FJXHE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 

COMPANY (Limited) will shortly APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS for 
their Oxford High School, Salary, £250 per annum, besides capitation fees.— 
Applications must be sent, not later than June 2nd next, to the SECRETARY of 





ee 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., from whom further information may 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS 
—Tbe HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pali 
Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE HOUSE, Park Crescent, 

—F. BOND, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE. 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention paid to Modern Languages. 
French taught by a resident French Governess.—For terms and particulars, 
apply as above. ° 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Miss MINNA WAGNER 
Villa Friedberg, 7 Neuberg, Wiesbaden, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES for education. English, French, and German 
conversation, and highest educational advantages. Professors attend. Home 
comforts. Healthy climate. Villa with private park on high ground. Excellent 
references.—For particulars, apply as above. 


[ig INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, FIFTY STUDENT'S will be 
ADMITTED in SEPLEMBER, 1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
, CIRENCESTER. 

Kstablished by Royal Charter, 1845, for the Professional Education of Lind 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with list of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

There is a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 24th, 1887. 


NDI CAMBRIDGE. 

















AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
PrESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G, 

The object of this College is to enable Students at the earliest practicable age, 
and at a moderate cost, to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with an Extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), including all necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, are 
£84 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cambridge, 


Bruce CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M A. 
Sreconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P,. D. RICHARDS. 

The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 

In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 
_ NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 


re PUBLIC 
PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN. 


The COMMITTEE are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for this 
APPOINTMENT. The salary is £300. Applicants must be prepared to devote 
their whole time to the duties, and must state age and previous experience. 

All applications will require to be lodged on or before June Ist next with Mr. 
on ae 8.8.C., Clerk to the Committce, 18 Frederick Street, 

inburgh. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up VACANCIES on the Foundation and Exhibitions will BEGIN oa 
JUNE 14th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, 
under the Management of the Rev. WALTER EARLE. 

The whole Establishment of YARLET, boys and masters, has REMOVED to 
BILTON GRANGE, near Rugby. 

Light, dry soil, with good south aspect ; 175 acres of land; three miles from 
Rugby Station. Large number of fine class-rooms and dormitories. Chapel 
adjoining the house ; hospital conveniently situated inthe grounds. Gymnasium, 
laboratory, workshop, large playing-grounds, fives-courts, tennis-courts ; 
thorough good general accommodation for boys. Terms, £105 per annum. 

The School is preparatory for all the Public Schools. 

For Prospectus, apply to Rev. WALTER EARLE. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—ONE 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP of £45, and at least FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum, open to all boys under 14 on January Ist, 
1887, and tenable in the first instance for three years, will be offered for competi- 
tion on JULY 7th and 8th.—For further particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE will 
be COMPETED for in JULY.—For particulars, address the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


Yr. TRAINING for English or for Colonial 
Farming, Breeding and Management of Live Stock, Dairying, Estate 
Carpentry, Blacksmith’s Work, Mensuration, &c.—For Prospectus, apply, Messrs. 
KEMBLE and STUART, East Harptree, Bristol. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of 

£50, one of £30, one of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 

Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1887.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


WANSEA HARBOUR TRUST.—FOUR per CENT. 
SWANSEA HARBOUR STOOK, redeemable July Ist, 1946.—The Swansea 
Harbour Trustees are now issuing at par, in sums of £50 and upwards, a further 
allotment of Swansea Harbour Stock, bearing fixed interest at the rate of £4 per 
centum per annum, and redeemable at par on the Ist day of July, 1946, The 
interest is payable half-yearly by warrants posted to the Stockholders, The 
object of this issue is to replace Terminable Debentures and Bonds now current 
at higher rates of interest, and about to be redeemed in pursuance of the Swansea 
Harbour Act, 1886. Further particulars and forms of application can be obtained 
from the under-signed. 
Harbour Offices, Swansea, FRANCIS JAMES, Clerk. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 


redecorated ; newly furnished ; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight Jawn- 
Prey roy large swimming-bath ; private bathe.—Full descriptive tariff of 
A . 
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woot fe Lt 1-90, by E. 8. Shuckburgh, 12mo........ «...(Camb. Univ. hoes 3/6 
Hodgson (W. E.), Unrest ; or, Lay 4 Newer Republic, cr Svo_ ...(W. dh — & 
. M.), Tat’s Dream, cr 8V0 ........... woscceesceceece eceecee <ganastes ongley) 1/ 
Holmes (¥; Mi). c ...(Mason & Payne) 2/6 


C.), Road-Book of Scotland, 12mo.................+ 
Howard y b.), Practical Engineer’s Handbook, 8vo .. seesees(Liockwood) 18/0 
Inglis (J. M.), Precious Fruit, cr 8V0 .......++....+4.+ sesenees entiassiasiecsieeen (Seeley) 2/6 
Jackson (T. G.), Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria _ ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 42/0 
Johnson (S.). Life of, by Boswell, ed. by G. B. Hill ...... (Oxford Univ. Press) 63/0 
Keane (A. H.), Eastern Geography, or 8V0....45..+.s04 
Laing (S.), Modern Zoroastrian, 8V0.......1+.0+0.+0e0000 teeee 
Lefre (G. 8.), Peel and O’Connell : a Review, &c., 8vo .. 
Marshall (E.), The Two Swords, cr 8vO ...........445 aeaneaaes 
Martin (N. T.), Evolution Hypothesis, cr 8vo... .... 
Meyer (F. B), Israel, a Prince with God, cr 8vo . 
Mohl (J. and M.), Recollections Of, 8V0 ...........sees01 
Normal Studies for Sunday-School Teachers, cr 8vo .. 












( ) 5/0 
..(Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
sevseeene(O. K. Panl) 15/0 

$.S.U.) 2/ 


seeeeeeeenseeeee 2SU)  &/ 


Notley (F. E. M.), Red Riding Hood, 12mo....... diawatses .(J. & R. Maxwell) 2/0 
Oor American Cousins and their Political Life, 8vo............... (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Philip’s Handy Volume Atlas of the World, 18m0 ..................+ meee (Philip) 3/6 
P. Ovidii Nasonis Epistolarum Ex-Ponto, Liber Primus, by C. H. Keene(Bell) 3/0 
Pratten (M. A.), My Hundred Swiss Fiowers, cr 8vo........... ....(W. H. Allen) 12/6 


Preston (T.), Jubilee Jottings, 460 ......se+ss0+ ee ‘...( Whittaker) 14/0 






Reclus (E.), The British Isles, imp, 8vo... .(Virtue) 21/0 
Reclus (E.), The Ocean, imp. 8V0..........c0.cccseceesneceeser coe ceeeccseteeeeeees .. (Virtue) 21/0 
Roach (T.). Elementary Trigonometry, cr 8Vv0.............. (Oxford Univ. Press) 4/6 


Robinson (F. W.), The Courting of Mary Smith, cr 8vo ...(J. & R. Maxwell) 5/0 
Sachs (J. von), Lecture on the Physiology of Plants ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 31/6 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXI., Zend Avesta, &c. (Oxford Univ. Press) 12/6 


Sadler (M. F.), Acts of the Apostles, Cr 8VO .......:c:cccseccecseccssesetereeesees (Bell) 7/6 
Searle (M. W.), Reported Cases in Court of Good Hope, 8vo ........... (S. Low) 12/6 
Sermons for the Jubilee of her a Queen Victoria, cr vo (Skeffington) 2/0 
Smith (F.), Manual of Veterinary Hygiene, cr 8vo........... pnetnwassinnd (Bailliére) 10/6 


St. Leger (J.), Under a Delusion, 2 vols. cr 8vo ..... .(W. Blackwood) 17,0 
Valentine (Mrs ), Gems of National Postry, cr 8vo Warne) 3/6 
Venn, Admissions to Gonville & Caius Coll., Camb., 1558-1679 (Cam. Univ. P.) 10/0 
Warner (F.), Lectures on the Anatomy of Movement, cr 8vo ...... (C.K. Paul) 4/6 
Watson (L.), What Shall I Read? cr 8¥0 ......sesseseeee dhscinitiiainipiatdaiasil (8.8.U.) 1/6 
Wood (E.), Poems, 12mo ........ eeseneees ecsoee 

Wood (T.), Our Bird Allies, 12m0.............c0:c0cceceeeeeseeeeeees ..(8.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Xavier (F. F.), Life and Works of, by Mgr. Besoon, cr 8vo...... (W. H. Allen) 7/6 















HE ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. — The 
GOVERNORS of the Royal Holloway College will shortly proceed to 
APPOINT RESIDENT LECTURERS in Classics, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Modern Languages, and History, and are prepared to receive applications from 
women possessing the necessary qualifications. The salary in each case will be 
£150 per annum, with board and lodging during term-time.—Applications to be 
on > on or before May 14th, addressed to Miss BISHOP, the High School, 
xford, 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Mr. W. H. 
WRIGHT, B.A., Keble College, Oxford, and Mr. G. H. COBB, B.A. (late 
Exhibitioner, Oriel College, Oxford), receive a LIMITED NUMBER of 
PUPILS at GISBURNE HOUSE, Langley Park, Watford, Herts. This house 
is distant one mile from Watford Junction (L. and N.-W. Railway, main line), 
Terms moderate. TERM COMMENCES MAY 12th. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


. Yearly. Half- Quarterly 
Including postage to any part of the United early. 
MO ad atk, ies |. aah Perr ee ae ét4 3.00 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany «w 134 6.6008 9...8 7 8 


Including postage to India, China, &o. ... eo LIB 6... 0K 8 @ 8 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTSIDE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








~- £10 10 0] Narrow Column........... srereseree £9 10 0 
| | aS « 5 5 0} Half-Column .. aa 2 © 
Quarter-Page ........ pide tabstowieed 212 6] Quarter-Column................. an ae 





Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight Pac 4 
; Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Curruzs, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











ip". 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap soe’er it brings. 


ieee “VEGETABLE MOTO.” 

(A pure Vegetable Extract.) 

SIMPLE, NATURAL, and CERTAIN, 
HEPATIC (LIVER) STIMULANT. 
Occasionally a desirable adjunct to 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” 
As a LAXATIVE, STOMACHIO, a ~~; eae NERVE, BILE, or LIVER 
> 


It will be found invaluable for creating and sustaining a natural action of the 
Stomach, Bowels, and Biliary Secretions, &c. 


EALTH is a DUTY.—EXPERIENTIA DOCET! 

‘To J. C. Eno.— Dear Sir,—Permit me to express the pleasure I feel in 
testifying to the great benefits consequent on the use of your ‘ Vegetable Moto.” 
They perform their work ‘Silently as the twilight comes when the day is done,” 
and the patient is much astonished to find his bilious attack has completely fled 
before the onslaught of the ‘ Moto.’ Its action is so easy that nothing I have 
tried comes up to it. I have exhibited it, and always with the same good effect, to a 
great many people engaged by the same firm where I am employed, and whenever 
they feel out of sorts they come unhesitatingly to me for a couple of ‘ Motos.’ 
Children of both sexes take it without the least shuddering. A distinct advantage 
is gained if the ‘ Moto’ is taken with a small dose (say, in half-a-tumbler of water) 
of Eno’s Fruit Salt.—I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, Expertentra Docer, 


April 12th, 1887.” 
GENTLE and CORRECTIVE ACTION. 


** My Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an 
action on the bowels, but the general effect of your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ is happier 
in more ways than one ; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, and in 
some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them 
always at hand.—Yours, N. B.C. Strand, W.O., September 13th, 1886,”” 

REVENTION.—Disobey, ye who will, but ye who disobey 
must suffer; this law is as certain in its operation as the law of gravitation. 
With each Bottle of VEGETABLE MOTO is given a 16-page pamphlet on the 
prevention of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists. 
Prepared my Be 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E. 





Price 1s 14d; by post, 1s 3d. 








ONDON LIBRARY, NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
, ST, JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. LIMITED. ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
he FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL lished 1837, I : Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each 
MEETING of the Members will be HELD in the Sa See —_— aa _—_ 
READING-ROOM on FRIDAY, May 20th, at 3 p.m., Paid-up Capital ....... vases £1,500,000 B 
the Right Hon, the EARL of DERBY, K.G., in the Reserve Fund... ‘980,000 ANKERS. 


Chair, ROBERT HARRISON, 


Secretary and Librarian, 


Reserve Liability of Proprieto 








Mesars. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 


- Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 








HCEINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 
WILLIAM C. eer ALD } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


HE BANK of SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, Limited. 
Established 1841. 
Heap Orrice—31 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, 


0. 

Capital Paid-up, £800,000. Reserve Fund, £100,000. 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £800,000. 
DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT ISSUED. 

BILLS BOUGHT and COLLECTED. 

TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS MADE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED for FIXED PERIODS. 
One year, 4 per cent. ; two or three years, 44 per cent. 








G. CUTHBERTSON, 
” _ General Manager. 
DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6,860,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
an _ Profits Desiared, £3,400,000, 
now insuring will participate in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next i 
Gracechurch Street, London. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
particulars of which will be furnished on applica- 
tion. The limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 

January, 1887, 

The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 

with immediate possession, either for building or 

Pop. Ee ag at the Offices of the 
$IRkB iC REEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Lothbury, E.C. 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 4} per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at tho 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P 8$°S$ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 
NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
+.  §TEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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Ye O F i 2 Oo Dp H OP E£E. 
CONVERSION OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, are instructed by the 
Government of the Cape of Good Hope, in consequence of numerous applications 
from the holders of Cape of Good Hope Government Debentures who did not 
avail themselves of the Conversion offered in August, 1886, to make a further 
offer to the holders of outstanding Debeatures of Conversion into Cape of Good 
Hope Consolidated Stock, on the terms hereinafter set forth. 

The Cape of Good Hope Conso'idated Stock, bearing interest at 4 per cent. 
er annum, created for the purposes of this Conversion, under the Acts of the Cape 
ezizlature, No. 16 of 1881, as amended by No. 18 of 1883 and No. 16 of 1886, is in- 

seribed in accordance with the provisions of the ‘‘ Colonial Stock Act, 1877 ’’—40 

and 41 Vict., cap. 59—in the books of the Stock kept by the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, and is transferable, without charge and free of Stamp 

Duty, at that Bank, either by the Stockholders personally or by their Attorneys. 

The interest, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, is payable, on behalf of the 

Cape of Good Hope Government, at the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 

Lothbury, on April 15th and October 15th in each year, by Dividend Warrants, 

which, if desired, can be sent by post to the Stockholders ; and the Stock will be 

redeemable at par at the same Bank,on October 15th, 1936, but the Government of 
the Cape of Good Hope have the option of redemption at par in London, on or after 

October 15th, 1916, on giving twelve calendar months’ notice by advertisement in 

the London Gazette and in = Times Newspaper, or by post to the then Stock- 

holders at their registered addresses, 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of £100, £500, and £1,000, 
with Coupons for the Half-yearly Dividends attached, are obtainable in exchange 
for Inscribed Stock at the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, on 
payment of the prescribed fees, and such Certificates can be reinscribed as Stock 
at the will of the holder. : : 

The revenues of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, alone, are liable in 
respect of this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury are not 
directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or the 
Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto.—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, 
sec. 19, 

The CAPE of GOOD HOPE GOVERNMENT DEBENTURES, to the Holders 
of which Conversion is offered, and the Amount of Cape of Good Hope Four 
per Cent. Consolidated Stock to be Inscribed in Exchange for each £100 in 
Debentures, are as under, viz. :— 





| Amt. of 
4% Con- 
solidat’d 
Stock 
offered 
for each 
£100 of 
Debs. 


| 
Acts of the 
Colonial Parliament 
under which the 
Loans were issued, 


Interest 


| 
| Present 
| Payable. 


Amount. 


Au- 
. Re- 
thorised deemable. 


Issue, 





NEGOTIATED THRO UGH THE 


DeE- 


GENTS FOR| THE COLONI 

Six Per CENT. 
BENTURES :— 

6 of 1860 

8 of 1860 ... 

14 of 1863 ... 

17 of 1862 ... 

24 of 1864 ... 

11 of 1866-67 . 

23 of 1864 


tw 


15 Oct.,1890./15 Apl., 15 Oct. 
1Jan.,1891.} 1 Jan., 1 Jly. 

15 Ap].,1891.|15 Apl., 15 Oct, 

15 Oct.,1892 ” 

15 Oct.,1894 7 

15 Oct.,1900. 9 

31 Dec.,1900 *9 

31 Dec.,1900. ” 


Be 
28532 


ts 


wes 
2 
i) 


Five PER Cent. De-| 
BENTURES :— | 
8 of 1864 
Four-aAND-A-HALF PER 
Cent. DEBENTURES :— 
7 of 1870; 7 of 1871;) 
14and 15 of 1872; 13 
of 1873 ; 19 and 26 of | | 
1874; 25 and 26 of | ¢ Aunual >) 
1875; 12 and 13 of | | | Draw- | 


Ss 33: 


31 Dec.,1900.|15 Apl., 15 Oct. 


ro 
a 





1876 ; 6, 7, and 40 of }, 7,407,700 | 2,659,100 | ings Ac- }|15 Apl.,15 Oct. 
1877; 17 and 22 of cumula- | 
1878; 14, 15, 27, 34, tive. 

35, and 38 of 1879; 
and 4, 5, 21, and 24 


0 
24 and 26 of 1878 
8 of 1876 
Four PER Cent. DE-| 
BENTURES :— | 
1 of 1881 





1 Jne., 1 Dec. 
1 Jan., 1 Jly. 


1 Jne.,1 Dec. 
\L tive, J 


| | 
NEGOTIATED THROUGH) THE LoN|DON AND | WESTMINSTER Bank, LIMITED. 





| | 
FIvE PER CENT. DE-| 
BENTURES :— 

22 of 1880, as amended) 
by 3 of 1881; 14, 1s, | 
and 20 of 1881; 17} 
and 30 of 1882; 21, | 
25, and 26 of 1853 ..) 


bil sesseeiL7,882,700 | 6,247,850 | 


Any )| 
| time be- | 


4,837,500 


ween 1(| 
1,139,900 { 9 hen r| 1Jne., 1 Dec. 
| & 1 Dec., 


L 1923, 











Debentures of any of the above Loans will be received by the London and 
Westminster Bank, Limited, for eonversion into Four per Cent. Consolidated 
Stock, the interest on which will accrue from April i5th last, and the first half- 
yearly payment thereof be made on October 15th, 1887. 

Debentures lodged for conversion must have all undue Coupons attached. 
Holders of Debentures, on which the interest is payable on June lst or July Ist, 
1887, will, on lodging them for conversion prior to those dates, receive payment 
of the interest up to April 15th at the rates borne by the Debentures. If lodged, 
ex coupon, after those dates, the holders will have to refund the interest that 
has accrued from April 15th to June Ist or July lst respectively. 

The Conversion will close on July 30th, 1887. 

The provisions relating to the annual drawings of certain of the Government 
Debentures will continue to operate as heretofore, and such Debentures as the 
holders may not wish to convert will be drawn in the same ratio as hitherto. 

Forms for listing the Debentures to be lodged for conversion can be obtained 
of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, and the signatures of the persons 
in whose names the Consolidated Stock is to be inscribed will be required thereto. 

Lonpon and WESTMINSTER Bank, LIMITED, 

Lothbury, London, E.C., 


May 5th, 1887. 
PSTAIRBS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8,W. 
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READY NEXT WEEK. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 23 6d. 


PROVERBS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT:. 


SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS AND SAYINGS OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
By WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 


Revised in part by Mr. BEECHER, and under Revision by him at the time 
of his Death. 


ON MAY 16th WILL BE PUBLISHED, PRICE 5s, 


THE CONQUERING CROSS. 


SCENES IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH FROM NERO TO 
CONSTANTINE. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


SECOND EDITION now ready, crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. 


JOSEPH THE PRIME MINISTER. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., New York, 
Author of ‘The Parables Illustrated.” 


** A work which cannot be too highly 
recommended, especially to young men,” 
—Rock. 

“ Dr. Taylor finds a specially congenial 
theme in this story of ‘ Joseph,’ concern- 
ing which he truly remarks that it is 
* one of the first favourites of our child- 
hood,’ Dr. Taylor’s work is characterised 
by equal wisdom and still greater 


eloquence ; the practical lessons deduced 
from the life of Joseph are admirably 
adapted to the needs of our time,”— 
Christian Leader, 

“Dr. Taylor's volume will be read 
with intense interest and profit by every 
one; but it may be especially recom- 
mended to young men.”—Christian 
Commonwealth, 


CHARLES BURNET and CO., 
9 BUCKINGHAM STREET, LONDON, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 





BoCks AT THE LIBRARIES :—ANNE GILCHRIST: her 

Life and Writings. By H.H.Gicarist. Prefatory Notice by W. M. 
Rossetti. Second Edition, Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. ‘‘A worthy record 
of an interesting life.”’—Academy,——-T WO ROYAL LIVES: the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany. By D. Roserts. Second Edition, 
Photographs and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. ‘Sure to be popular in 
domestic circles.”—Graphi.——-The MOORS in SPAIN. By Sranter 
LanE-POoLe. Forming Vol. VI. of “The Story of the Nations.” Mapsand Ilus- 
trations, large crown 8vo, 53. ‘“‘ The best on its subject that we have in English,” 
—Athneum—A CRYSTAL AGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 436d. ‘*A power- 
ful romance-writer.”—Scotsman.—A LITTLE SUMMER SHOWER. 
By Mrs. GEorGE BLaGpEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6.—An EVIL SPIRIT. 
By RICHARD Pryce. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


St. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. 

The MAY NUMBER contains :— 
Catarina OF Venice. E. 8. Brooks. 
Tue Fancy Dress BALL. Joel Stacy. 
Winntne a Commission. Geo, I. Put- 

nam. Illustrated, 

CuiLp SKETCHES FROM GEORGE ELIOT. 


Stockton. Julia Magruder. Illustrated, 
Ir. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Sr. Nicuotas Doa Srorres. 


WASHINGTON Irving at Home, O. trated. 
Cook. Frontispiece. Tue Brownies OAnorinG. 
ToyNBEE Hau, R. R. Bowker. Cox. Lllustrated. 


And many other Contributions, most | And numerous other Tales and Sketches, 
of which are illustrated. | profusely illustrated. 


THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Pricels4d, Contents ror MAY, 1887. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF LOUIS 
Buianc. Karl Blind. With Portrait. 


ABRAHAM Lincotn, J. G. Nicolay and 
Colonel Hay. Illustrated, 


Tue Hunprepta Man, Frank R, 
Tlus* 


Palmer 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 





| camaatataaiaas CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
*#ees | BI NDIN G 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


- NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandraff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 82 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—RusvMmatism 

and NEURALGIA.—Though the former disease remorselessly attacks persons 

of all ages, and the latter ruthlessly selects its victims from the weak and delicate, 

the persevering use of these remedies will infallibly cure both complainis. After 

the affected parts have been diligently fomented with hot brine, and the skin 

thoroughly dried, Holloway’s Ointment must be rubbed in firmly and eyenly for 

afew minutes twice a day, and his Pills taken according to the printed directions 

wrapped round each box of his medicine, Both Ointment and Pills are accom- 

panied by instructions designed for the public at large, and no invalid, who atten- 
tively reads them, can now be at any loss how to doctor himself successfully. 
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NOTICE.—Volume 70 of CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY (now ready, price 3d, or in 
cloth, 64), consists of Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE’S Celebrated Work,“THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE.” 
By the kind permission of the Author, Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY have been enabled to include this much- 


admired Copyright Poem in their Library, and thus place it within the reach of all. 


It may be mentioned that this 


Volume is the first Work by a living Author that has appeared in the *‘ National Library.” 


Certainly it is a beautiful little piece, the execution and conception full of delicacy, truth, and graceful simplicity; hi 
as these breezes now blowing around me from the eternal sea. Few books are written with such conscientious fidelity now 
CoventTrRY PatmorE] too often or too carefully; as far as I know, 
always strengthens and purifies.”—Rousxin. 


“You cannot read him 


h, ingenious, fine, pure, and wholesome 
ays, or, indeed, at any day.””—CARLYLE. 


he is the only living poet who 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London ; and all Booksellers’. 








THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH, 
AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Six Sermons by GEORGE BULSTRODE, M.A., 

: ry Stoke, Ipswich, and Honorar; 
= "ae Ely Cathedral. ad 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO., Cambridge ; 
GEO. BELLand SONS, London ; and of all Booksellers. 
Also, by the Same Author. 

1, PROPOSALS for RE-SETTLEMENT of the 
CHURCH QUESTION. 
2, TITHE and PEASANT PROPRIETOR. 


SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; 
PAWSEY and HAYES, Ipswich, 


Just published, price 12s 6d. 
A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of 
HE PERFECT WAY; or, the 
Finding of Christ (now first published under 
the Authors’ names). By Anna _ Kinesrorp, M.D. 
(Paris), and EpwarD MaITLAnD, B.A, (Cantab.) 
“The more this book is read carefully—as it 
deserves to be—the greater does the wonder grow as 
to its production, and the interpretative genius that 
pervades each well-weighed sentence.” 
“A veritable gospel of interpretation.” 
“Those marvellous appendices,” 
From Light and elsewhere. 
London: Fretp and Tuer, the Leadenhall Press, E.C. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.8.L, F.C.8., &c. 
London: G. MitcHEeLt and Oo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


Now ready, price 1s 6d; by post, 20 stamps. 
UTLINES of THEOLOGICAL 
STUDY. Compiled and Published with the 
approval of the Committee of the Conference upon the 
raining of Candidates for Holy Orders, 1881-1887. 
Cambridge: DriaHtTow, BELL, and Oo. Oxford: 
Parker and Co. London: Grorer BELL and Sons. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight” 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 


D cna BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards, 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
ions on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
Lo don, W.C. 

















FURNISH ON 


ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 
—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 
ments. This simple and economical system commends 
itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac- 
tory method. No registration or publicity of any 
kind. Selections from genuine wholesale manufac- 
ers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces 
sary. Full particulars post-free, Personal applica- 
tions solicited. 
Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall, & 9 Liverpool St., B.C. 


RY’S 
URE 
eae ENTRATED 
cus. 


“It is especially at to those whose di ive 
Organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young ons,”’—Sir Onas. A, 


CameERon, Presi 
Ire land, é ; resident Royal College of Surgeons, 








“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is juen: 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Gpectectens me 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANO iT 
OFTICIAN, i OLD BOND etaueT’ OOS 
nials from Lindsay, Sir Juli 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Emq., MP. Dr. Radclif, 
ing Physician, W r tal, &c. 

Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health und Disease,” 

» contains s ions to those sutf 7m 
defective vision, BRANCHES—6 Poultry, .3 3 


Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
irming 2 Buchanan 8t,, Glasg 


8t., Bi bam ; and 1 OW 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


A TREATISE on GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. 


By B.S. Hearn, M.A., Professor of Mathematics inthe Mason Science College, Birmingham. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, with 3 Plates, 8s. 


RHODES in MODERN TIMES. By Cecil Torr, 


M.A., Author of “ Rhodes in Ancient Times.” 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


ADMISSIONS to GONVILLE and CAIUS 


COLLEGE inthe UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, March, 1558-59, to January, 1678-79. 
Edited by J. Venn, Sc.D., Senior Fellow of the College, and S. C. VENN. 





Demy 4to, cloth, with 3 Plates, 10s Gd. 


The ORIGIN of the LEICESTER CODEX of 
the NEW TESTAMENT. By J. Renper Harris, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of Biblical Languages in Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 


New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series, 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


HERODOTUS. Book viii., Chaps. 1-90. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by E.S. Suucksurcu, M.A., late Fellow of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. 
May be had also in Two Parts. 
Appendices. Same price. 


BOOK ix., Chaps. 1-89. 





Part I. Introduction and Text. Part II. Notes and 


By the Same Editor. 3s 6d. 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 


DIRECTORS, 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deruty-CoarrmMaNn—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBOS, Esq. Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH, Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A, 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A, 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esgq., M.A, 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 





WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 


The DEAN of EXETER. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, 
Rev, Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 


Puysicran—Dr. STONE. Actvuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE lst, 1886, 





Total Funds om “ een pm eee eco ° ove ee £3,378,123 
Total Annual Income ... eco os eve cee ee eco eco eee ose 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... ove oe oe 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid, 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured, 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
cr ——with full Profits.——-———_, 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
--Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 











AGE. oe 6& ¢& AGE, 8. 

25 2018 25 1618 
30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 31 18 4) 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3% 19 2 











Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quin uennial Re 


rt, P uses, Forms of Proposal, &., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster. 8 ule 


. 5.0. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


SELECT STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN 


to her RELATIONS, 1796-1815. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Right Hon. Lord BraBourne. 
2 vols, large crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 24s. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton Baker, 


Author of “French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” With a Portrait of Peg 
Woffington. Popular Edition, Revised, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S WIFE in INDIA. By 


Mrs, Moss K1nG. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, 24s. 


The CHERSONESE with the GILDING OFF. 


A Residence in the Malay Native States. By Emity Innes. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 
21s, 





STUDIES in ENGLISH ART: Gainsborough, 


Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reyno!ds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, Crome, Cotman, Turner (in “ Liber 
Studiorum’’), Peter de Wint, George Mason, and Frederick Walker. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. In 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook of 


Popular Astronomy. By AMépiE GuitLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., and Ricnarp 
Proctor, F.R.A.S. New and Revised Edition, in demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 123, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


LIEBIG 
Cookery Books C O M PANY’S 


EXTRACT 


application to the 
OF MEAT, 


Company, 
9 Fenchurch 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











Avenue, London, 
E.C. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


s@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
D R. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


JS Raggett ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 


WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 
secured, 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





COLDS 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





es 


JUST ISSUED. 


A TRILOGY OF THE 
LIFE TO COME; 


And other Poems. 


By ROBERT BROWN, F.S.A., 


Author of “The Great Dionysiak Myth,” “ Eridanus, 
River and Constellation,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, iv.-146 pp., elegantly printed on toneg 
paper, old-faced type, cloth bevelled boards, 2s 6d, 


Contents :—A Trilogy of the Life to Come: Phase], 
A Vision of Rhadamanthys, Phase 2. The Rose’s 
Passion. Phase 3. The Ascent of Souls.—A Balaide 
of Treauries Wyfe.—Athenaie.—Christ to Polycarp,— 
Love’s Sowing.—A Theban Hymn (Sophocles, Anti- 
gone),— Patrokleia (Iliad), —The Clouds (Aristo- 
phanes),—To Postumus (Horace).—The Vanished 
Star.—Frusta.—The County Member.—A Welcome to 
Columbia; &c. 


DAVID NUTT, 270 Strand, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 859, MAY, 1887. 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 

Jorcr, Chaps, 1-4, 

THe TRANSYLVANIAN TZIGANES. 

A Magnetic Mystery. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF KaIsER WILHELM. 
LaBOUR AND CAPITAL IN AUSTRALIA. 
THE Op SaLoon— 

Frencoh CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS. 
Burma REFORMED. By A. OC, Yate. 
“Her Masesty's Opposition” 1n 1887. 
Tue Rev. W. Lucas CoLiins, 


Witt1aAm Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
for MAY, price 2s 6d. 
Ur to Easter. By Matthew Arnold. 
Priayine at ‘‘Corercion.”” By R. Barry O’Brien. 
MENTAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN, 
By George J. Romanes, 
Decay or Bopity STRENGTH IN Towns, By Lord 
Brabazon. 
How To EnsvuRE BREATHING-SPACES. By C. L. Lewes, 
Drer-ForESTS: Past, PRESENT, AND Future. By 
George Malcolm, 
Tue Rory OF AURANGZEB; OR, THE HISTORY OF A 
Reaction. By Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I, 
FALLACIES OF THE FRENCH Press. By the Right Hon, 
Sir Arthur Otway, Bart. 
German LiFe 1n Lonpon. By Leopold Katscher. 
A VoLuNTEER Batration. By Colonel R. W. Rout- 








ge. 
THe GreaTER Gops OF Otympos.—II. ApoLto. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
ScrencE—FaLsELy sO CALLED: A Repty, By his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
A New Tite For THE Crown. By George Baden 
Powell, M.P. 
London: KrGan Pavt, Trencu, and Co. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





Contents For MAY. 
Ope AFTER Forty YEARS, By E. A. Freeman, 


An ApoLogy ror ARMIES. By a Modern Soldier. 

Hotes 1n THE EpucaTion Net. By Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett. 

Our Sexr-Conscious Setves, By H. D. Traill. 

Nores on Cotoniau ZOOLOGY. By St. George Mivart. 

ConFESSIONS OF A METROPOLITAN MEMBER, By 
Professor Thorold Rogers, 

THE AMERICAN STATE AND THE AMERICAN May. 


By Albert Shaw. 
THE PLAYWRIGHTS OF Paris. By Theodore Child. 
CHAUTAUQUA: a PopuLaR University. By Dr. J. 
. Vincent. 

a EECAME HomE-RvuLers. By James Bryce 

IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, H.C. __ 
) i QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 328, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 
1, THe CHARACTER OF SHELLEY, 
2, THE Non-JuRORS, 
8. NaTIoNnAL BIOGRAPHY, 
4, SUFFOLK. 
5. Hoppers OF MALMESBURY. 
6, COMPETITION IN WHEAT-GROWING. 
7. CHRISTOPHER PLANTIN, THE ANTWERP PRINTER. 
8. EnGLIsH HistoRY FROM PEEL TO PALMERSTON. 
9, THE NaTIonAL LEAGUE AND THE Law OF THE 
ND. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
HE EXPOSITOR 


for MAY, price 1s, contains :— 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN MinistRY. By Pro 
fessor Harn 

Haaa@at. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 

THE PROPHECY CONCERNING JupAS. Ry T. E. Page. 

Tus EPIstLE TO PHILEMON. By Alex. Maclaren, D.D. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GENTILE CHURCHES, By Pro- 
fessor F. Godet. 

REcENT AMERICAN LITERATURE ON THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT, By Professor B. B. Warfield. 


=— : Hopper and StoucHTon, 27 Paternoster 
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Ff. V. WHITE AND CO.’S 
‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ice 1s, the MAY NUMBER of 
MOCIETY. A Monthly 
Magazine. 


--1, “A Life Interest.” By Mrs, 
pioander. ‘Sheps. 4.6, (To be Continued.)—2. We 
© ike By Ethel Marryat.—3. The Sorrows of Ugly 
= By A. Gallenga.—4. Was it a Mistake? By 
Curtis Yorke.—5. Faith: a Woman with a Past, By 
Beatrice May Butt, Author of “ Miss Molly. &e. 
Part II., Chap. 1. (To be Continued.)—6. Words. By 
Perc: Reeve.—7. A Day with the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds. By Mrs. Edward Kennard.—8, Cupid 
in Cable Chains. By Wilton Wolrige.—9. Sister 
Dora By Emilia Aylmer Blake (Mrs. Aylmer 
Gowing).—10. “A False Start.” By Hawley Smart. 
Chaps. 10-14. (To be Continued,.)—11. Social Echoes. 
By Mrs. Humphry. 
. SAMUEL LAING’S NEW WORK. 
oti LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS’, 
' ZOROASTRIAN. B 
RN Z . By 
4 Ay pom of ‘*Modern Science and Modern 
Thought,” ‘A Sporting Quixote,” &e. 
NOVELS at all CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
GARRISON GOSSIP. 2 vols. A 
Military Novel. By Joun STRANGE WINTER. 
DRIVEN to BAY. 3 vols. By 
FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
HIDDEN in MY HEART. 3 vols. 
By Dora RUSSELL. 
NELLY JOCELYN, WIDOW. 3 
vols. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 
A HEART on FIRE. 3 vols. By 
Mrs, Houstoun, Author of ‘* Recommended to 


1 &e. 
The GIRL HE DID NOT MARRY. 
8vols. By Iza Durrus Harvy. 


DAUGHTERS of BELGRAVIA. 


$ vols) By Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Third 


Edition. 
SWEET MAGDALEN. 3 vols. 
By Marie Connor, Author of “A Morganatic 
arriage,”’ ‘‘ Beauty's Queen,” &c. 


Now ready, 


LONDON 


The THREE CURATES. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. G. Biaa@ WitTHer, Author of “ Broken 
Sunshine,” &c. 


MAN OVERBOARD. By a New 
Author. 1lvol.,6s. (And at all Booksellers.) 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ § BOOKSTALLS. 
THAT IMP. By John Strange 


Winter. In paper covers, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d, 


Second Edition, 
The GIRL in the BROWN HABIT. 
s ig _- By Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD, 
vol., le 
KATE VALLIANT. A New 
Edition. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Picture boards, 2s, 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S LIST. 


The HIBBERT LECTURES, 1887, 


Professor A. H. SAYCE.—LEC- 
TURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of 
RELIGION as ILLUSTATED by the BABY- 
LONIAN RELIGION. 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 

[ Shortly. 


The CHRIST and the FATHERS; 
or, the Reformers of the Roman Empire: being a 
Critical Analysis of the Religious Thoughts and 
Opinion derived from their Lives and Letters, as 
well as from the Latin and Greek Fathers of the 
Eastern and Western Empires until the Nicene 
Council; with a Brief Sketch of the Continuation 
of Christianity until the Present Day in accord- 
ance with the Comparative Method of Historical 
Science. By an HisTORICAL SCIENTIST. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


NEW ASPECTS of LIFE and 
RELIGION. By Henry Pratt, M.D, 440 pp., 
crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


KNIGHTON (W.)—STRUGGLES 
for LIFE. By Wiut1am Kwyicuton, LL.D., 
Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature, 
Author of “The History of Ceylon,” * Forest 
Life in Ceylon,” &, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


AGNOSTIC PROBLEMS: being an 
Examination of Some Questions of the Deepest 
Interest as Viewed from an Agnostic Standpoint. 
By Ricuarp BiTHELL, B.S8e., Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The ANATOMY of NEGATION. 
B Epear Satrvs, Author of “ The Philosophy 
of Disenchantment.’? Crown 8yvo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


RELIGION of PHILOSOPHY, 
the; or, the Unification of Knowledge: a Com- 
oe of the Chief Philosophical and Religious 

ystems of the World, made with a View to Re- 
ducing the Categories of Thought, or the most 
neral Terms of Existence, to a Single Principle, 
thereby Establishing a true Conception of God. 
By Rarmonp 8, Perrin. 8vo, cloth. 163. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


London; and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, 
inburgh, 








CHATTO AND WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORLD WENT 
VERY WELL THEN. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “Children of Gibeon, &c.” With Etching of Portrait 
by John Pettie, R.A., and Illustrations by A. Forestier, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


“Probably Mr. Besant’s best work. It isa story of bygone times made to live again, full of learning, fall 
of stirring adventure, and of admirable study of character. A story of which the plot has all the charm of 
surprise, and is yet consistent and complete. It has humour and pathos and delicate sentiment, but the tone 
is healthy and manly throughout. Of the adventures, it is difficult to say whether those by sea or those on 
land are the more exciting.” —Atheneum. 

“Mr. Besant never produces a novel which is not warmly welcomed by all thoughtful readers...... He works 
as an artist works—with loving care. He creates, and he makes beautiful. This constitates the chi-f charm 
of ‘The World Went Very Well Then.’......No one of the slightest taste can put down the book after reading 
it without feeling that it is worthy to rank with the foremost works of the best of British novelists.’’—Scotsman, 








WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVELS. 


Just ready, 3 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


LITTLE NOVELS, 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “ The Woman in White.” 





Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,’”’ “ By Proxy,” &c. 





Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 61. 


The EVIL GENIUS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in White.” 





Just ready, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


CHILDREN of GIBEON. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 





Now ready, Popular Edition, post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


OTHMAR. 


By OUIDA, Author of “‘ Under Two Flags,” “ Puck,” &c. 


NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO AND WINDUS’S POPULAR 
TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By MARK TWAIN: By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. CAMIOLA: a Girl with a Fortune. 


By GRANT ALLEN. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
BABYLON. FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
LOVING a DREAM. The MASTER of the MINE. 


By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. By TIGHE HOPKINS. 
HEART SALVAGE. *TWIXT LOVE and DUTY. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of 
[May 28th. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


ACADEMY NOTES (1887). With Fac-simile Sketches. 


Edited by Henry Biacksurn. Is. 

















GROSVENOR NOTES (1887). With Fac-simile Sketches. 


Edited by Henny Biacksurn. Is, 





The PARIS SALON (1887). With Fac-simile Sketches. 3s. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


NEW WORK BY H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


DAVID STOTT begs to announce that he will publish 
in a few days the MEMOIRS of the MARGRAVINE 
of BAIREUTH, Translated and Edited by H.R.H. Princess 
CHRISTIAN. Post 8vo, cloth elegant, with Autotype 
Portrait, price 12s. 

















DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
And the English Romantic School. 
By ALOIS BRANDL, 
Professor of English at the University of Prague. 
An English Edition by Lady EASTLAKE, assisted by the Author. 
With Portrait, crown 8yo. 


THE GREAT SILVER RIVER: 


Notes of a Few Months’ Residence in Buenos Ayres. 
By Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., K.C.M.G., 
British Minister at Athens, 
With Illustrations, 8vo. 





JUST OUT. 


LETTERS from a MOURNING CITY. 


Naples during the Autumn of 1834. By AxEL Muntue. Translated by 
MAvDE VALERIE WHITE. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW and POPULAR EDITION of 


Lord BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS, 1830- 


1852. Including ** Home Letters’ and ‘‘ Correspondence with his Sister,” 
with Additional Letters and Notes. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s; cloth, 23 6d, 


WHY ENGLAND MAINTAINS the UNION. 


A Popular Rendering of ‘ England’s Case against Home-rule.” By Professor 
A.V. Dicey. Prepared by ‘C, E. 8.” Feap. 8vo, 1s, 


Dean HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY: 


a Manual of Reference for Clergymen and Students, A New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, and in great part Rewritten. Edited by WALTER Hook, 
M.A., and W. R. W. SterHens, M.A, Medium 8vo, 21s. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally Edited b 
the late Sir Cartes L. EaAsTLAKE, R.A. A New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, 
and in great part Rewritten, so as to incorporate the Results of all the most 
recent Discoveries. By Sir A. Henry Layarp, G.C.B. With nearly 200 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEMOS.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


T H YY BBA: ao Vale. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ** Demos,” ‘Isabel Clarendon,” &c. 


From the Scotsman :—‘** Demos’ was a good novel; ‘ Thyrza’ is better, and it 
will take a high place in the literature of the day.” 


A TRUE NARRATIVE of DIFFICULTY and DANGER, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The WESTERN AVERNUS: or, Toil and 


Travel in Further North America. By Mortey Roserts, 


“The ‘seamy side’ of life and labour in the West has never been more 
graphically and powerfully described.” —Scotsman, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of JAMES PAYN’S “HEIR of the AGES,” 
Now ready, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn, 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ By Proxy,” ‘‘ The Canon’s Ward,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s ; or cloth limp, 2s 6d, 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author of 


** Molly Bawn,”’ ** Beauty’s Daughters,” “* Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
THE PRESENT PosITION OF EvROPEAN Potitics.—V. ITALY. 
NaTuRE AND Books. By Richard Jefferies, 
WEALTH AND THE WoREING CrassEs.—II. By W. H, Mallock, 
A Tour tn Japan. By Captain V. Brinkley, BA. 
Tue Simpiiciry or Lanevace. By Professor Max Miller. 
Womannoop IN OLD Greece.—(Conclusion.) By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
SLEEP AND ITS COUNTERFEITS, By A. de Watteville, M.D. 
Tue New REFORMATION. By the Rev. W. Benham, 
MODERN Ercuine. By Frederick Wedmore. 
“A Mopet Lanp Law:” a Repty TO A. Wittiams, M.P, By the Duke of 


: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST, 


Dr. HATCH’S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The GROWTH of CHURCH INSTITD. 


TIONS. By Rev. Epwin Harcu, D.D., Reader in Eeolesiastical Histo 
Oxford; Author of “ Bampton Lectures,” &c. ry, 
NEW WORK by Canon WYNNE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


FRAGMENTARY RECORDS of JESUS of 


NAZARETH. From the Letters of a Contemporary. By Rev. F, R. Wrxve, 
— Canon of Christ Church, Dublin; Author of ‘‘ The Joy of the Mini try,” 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


ZENIGMA VITZ: or, Christianity and 
Modern Thought. By Joun Witson, M.A, 


** Evidently the work of a thoughtful and refined mind. The author, it is plain, 
has reflected long and deeply on the mysteries of life.’’—Scotsman, 


The THEOLOGICAL EDUCATOR, 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A HEBREW GRAMMAR. By the Rey. 


W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer, Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
“A very admirable Hebrew Grammar.”"—Jewish Record. 


Now ready, price 33 64, another CHEAP EDITION of 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 


WORLD. By Professor Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. 67th Thousand, 


The STANDARD LIBRARY of CHRISTIAN CLASSICS, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, Choicely printed by R. and R. Clark, Edinburgh, 


BUNYAN’S “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” The 


Text Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Joun Brown, B.A, 
From the Spectator :—* It is a real pleasure to renew one’s acquaintance with 
the masterpiece of the once ope tinker of Bedford in the delightful reprint 
of it just issued by Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton.” 


THE FOREIGN BIBLICAL LIBRARY. 


Vol. I., crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DELITZSCH’S BIBLICAL COMMENTARY 


e ee —— From the latest Edition, specially Revised by the Author, 
n 3 vols, 

The Guardian says:—“ Of Professor Delitzsch’s new edition it may be fairly said 
ja is the most complete and trustworthy commentary on the Psalms which 
exists.”” 

Professor AGAR BEET says :—“ This new translation places within reach of 
English students, in a most convenient and delightful form, the mature results uf 
a life-long study of the Book of Psalms, the best exposition of the Sacred Songs 
of Israel which has yet appeared.” 


Also, in the same Series, price 7s 6d. 


STILL HOURS. By Richard Rothe. With 


an Introductory Essay by the Rev. Joun Macpuerson, M.A. Translated by 
JANE T. STODDART. 


From a Review by Dr. Marcus Dops :—“ It is a book of the first order, full of 
Rothe himself, and of which one wearies as little as of the face of a friend, It 
forces its way into our regard, and becomes our constant companion, refusing to 
be put on the shelf. It has something for every mood. It wins us with a cease 
less attraction to open it, and it never disappoints.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


OoL D PARI S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts. 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 
LIST OF THE PLATES, 
6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
7. Rue des Chantres. 
8. St. Etienne du Mont, 





1. Le Stryge. 

2. La Morgue. 

8. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 
4. La Galerie de Notre Dame. 9. Le Petit Pont. 

5. Le Pont au Change, 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie. 


Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 
HENRY SOTHERAN and 0O., 36 Piccadilly, W. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiax Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of vg wea Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp, 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 
Just published, 190 pp., ee Gen, cloth, price 5s. 


EASTERN GHOGRAPHY. 
A GEOGRAPHY of the MALAY PENIN- 


NDO-CHINA, the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, the PHILIPPINES 
BULA TY OUIN EA. By Professor A. H. Keane, B.A, F.R.G.S., Vice- 
President of the Anthropological Institute, Author of “ Asia,” in Stanford's 
Compendium Series. With a Coloured Map. 








Now ready, New and Revised Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL MANUAL for the USE 


and COLLEGES. Containing more than 9,000 Derivatives from 
Se Gok. Compiled by K. T. Best, M.A. Oxon., Principal and 
Professor of English Literature, Guzerat College, Fellow of the Bombay 
University, &c. Prospectus, with specimen pages, on application. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of 


COUNTY GUIDES. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps. 
“These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about in a very small 
ket without any feeling of inconvenience, and are thoroughly practical and 
intelligible in their method ; contain all necessary instructions as to means of 
locomotion, hotels, &., and quite as much topographical, geological, historical, 
and antiquarian information as can be conveniently devoured on the spot—amply 
sufficient, indeed, to satisfy all but specialists; each guide is well provided with 

useful maps and plans.”—Times, 
Tue SERIES CONTAINS :— 





RK. By E. Walford, M.A. | LONDON (Tourist’s Guide Throngh). 

eR OGE. By A. G. Hill, B.A. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan. | LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas.| W. J. Loftie. Fourth Edition. 

Fourth Edition. NORFOLK, By Walter Rye. Third 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. G. C.| Edition. 

Cox, Second Edition. | SOMERSETSHIRE, By R. N. Worth, 
DEVON, North. By R. N. Worth.) Second Edition. 

Third Edition. |SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
DEVON, South. By R. N. Worth.| Second Edition. . 

Third Edition. | SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers. Third 
DORSET. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. | __ Edition. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H.I.| WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 

Jenkinson, F.R.G.S. Fourth Edition.| YORKSHIRE (North and _East Rid- 
ESSEX. By E. Walford, M.A. |_ ings). By G.P. Bevan. Third Edition, 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, Second | YORKSHIRE (West Riding). By G. 

Edition. | P. Bevan, Fourth Edition. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. Fifth  “s* Tourist Catalogue post-free for 

Editior. penny stamp, 





Now ready, price 1s 6d; by post, 2s. 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUE of the ORDNANCE 


SURVEY of ENGLAND and WALES. Revised to July Ist, 1886. Colonel 
R. H, SroTHERD, C.B., R.E., Director-General. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W., : 
Sole Agent for the Sale of the Maps of the Ordnance and Geological Surveys in 
England and Wales. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


Just published, 21s, large 8vo, 432 pp., with Steel Portrait and Fac-simile Letter. 


LIFE of ROSINA, Lady LYTTON. With 


numerous Extracts from the MS. Autobiography and other Original Docu- 
ments, Published in Vindication of her Memory, by Louisa DEvey, 
Executrix to the Dowager Lady Lytton. 


“In spite of the ghastly tale it tells, this volume is one which will be read with 
very great interest...... Lady Lytton, née Rosina Wheeler, was no less brilliant a 
writer than Mrs. Carlyle, and page after page of autobiography and reminiscence 
is clever and sparkling in the highest dezree...... Miss Devey has performed her 
disagreeable duty about as well as possible.””— Pall Mall Gazette. y 

‘This book, it is pretty safe to assume, will create hardly less sensation than 
the famous Carlyle ‘ Reminiscences.’...... Her literary sketches sparkle with 
humour.”"—Scotsman. Pa) 

“In its earlier pages the book reads like a good novel of Irish life. Lever 
never wrote anything better than Lady Lytton’s own account of the paternal 
home at Ballywire.”—Daily News. 

“Cannot be read without a feeling of genuine interest.’’—Standard, 

Crown 8yo, 2s 6d.] [At all Booksellers’. 
GEORGE MOORE on IRELAND. 


PARNELL and his ISLAND. By George Moore, Author 


of “A Mammer’s Wife,” ‘‘ Drama in Muslin,’’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL by the EARL of DESART, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 
Lord and Lady PICCADILLY. 3 vols. 


[ Next week, at all Libraries. 
[At all Bookstalls. 


Now ready.] $12 pp., 1s. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN on HOME-RULE. 
HOME-RULE and the IRISH QUESTION. By the Right 


Hon, Joseru CHaMBERLAIN, M.P. 
CoxTEnrs :—Ireland before the Land Act—Ireland after the Land Act—Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home-rule Biil—His Land-purchase Bill—Reunion, a Suggestion ; &c. 


The FOLKSONGS of ITALY. Specimens with Trans- 
lations from each Province, and a Prefatory ‘[reatise. By Miss R. H. Busx, 
Author of “ Folklore of Rome.” Assisted by Dr. Prtre,of Palermo, Hand- 
made paper, 63, 

“This volume must take place as the student's text-book .....Care and scholarly 
yates are alike apparent in the delicate finish of every part.”—Folklore 
ynal, 
“ Miss Busk is a thorough student.”—Academy. 


NEW POEMS by Rev. H. D, RAWNSLEY. 
SONNETS ROUND the COAST. Printed on hand-made 
paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


Comprising 222 Sonnets of the Isle of Wight, South Coast, Cornish Coasts, 
Bristol Channel, Welsh Coast, Lancashire Coast, Cumberland Coast, Yorkshire 
Coast, Lincolnshire Coast. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, & CO., Paternoster Square. 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


I. 
Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of “Mr, Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” ‘A Roman Singer,” “ Zoroaster,’” 
“A Tale of a Lonely Parish,” &. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“Clever, striking, interesting...... One of the very clever studies in the book is 
the young French artist, Anastase Gouache. We feel his genius ; his little light 
touches of satire are delightful.”—Spectator. 

“That charming story of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s, ‘ Saracinesca,’ will please 
those who love the flavour of a younger world in their romances...... All these 
individualities stand out clearly, elaborated by the hand of a cunning craftsman 
in his art.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

*** Saracinesca’ is a very remarkable book, and a great advance upon any of the 
author’s previous work. Everybody will, of course, look for character studies, 
and the search will be amply rewarded...... The scene where the old Prince seconds 
Giovanni in his duel with Del Ferice is excellent among many that are good ; for 
there is no lack of striking situations.”—Academy. 


II 


BABEL. By the Hon. Margaret Collier 


(Madame GaLLerri pr CapiiHac), Author of ‘Our Home by the Adriatic,’” 
2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


*** Babel’ is in every sense an attractive story. Its charm, and the remarkable 
fidelity that characterises the author’s delineations of Italian national character, 
will no doubt be best appreciated by travelled readers...... It is a relief to meet 
with a love-story composed on new lines, the action of which is placed among entirel 
new scenes. In the present case the author’s material is as fresh as the style which 
promises to make her one of our most pleasing novelists.”—Morning Post. 

“It is written by one whose clear English judgment and sense have been open 
to the engaging traits of character and manners of one of the most interesting 
nations in the world. ‘ Babel,’ however, is not this alone; nor has the autho: 
subordinated her aim of writing a charming story to that of painting a scene in 
a little-known country...... In its lively delineations of unhackneyed foreign scenes, 
and playful descriptions of English domestic life, the story is exceedingly 
pleasant.”’—Saturday Review. 

** We owe the author thanks for many admirable strokes of humour, pathos, 
and satire. Few pictures surpass in breadth and richness of comic effect the 
figure of the poor young Count Silveri.’””—Scotsman. 


Ill 


UNDER a DELUSION: a Novel. By Joan 


St. Leger. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 173. 


This day is published, 


FREE TRADE: an Inquiry into the Nature 


of its Operation. By Ricnarp Gitu. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement 
of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round. With Engraved Plans of 
Grouping in Beds and Borders. By Davip Tomson, Gardener to his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
brought down to the Present Time, crown 8vo, 53. 


“It is rare to meet with a thoroughly good book on practical gardening......It 
is, therefore, an especial duty to call attention to a good book when it does make 
its appearance, and we comply with the obligation by announcing the publication 
of a fourth edition of the above work.’’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





GEORGE ELIOT. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Edition, in Uniform Binding, crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Sold separately. 
ADAM BEDE. 3s Gd. SILAS MARNER, 2s 6d. 
The MILLontheFLOSS. 336d.| ROMOLA. 3s 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, the Radical. 3s6d.| DANIEL DERONDA. 7s 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICALLIFE. 3s.| MIDDLEMARCH. 7s Gd. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition, Complete in24 Volumes crown 8vo, printed from a New and 
Legible Type, price £6, 
“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works......In size, type, and paper, 


everything that could be wished.”—Athenewum. 
GEORGE ELIOTS MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS. 
The SPANISH GYPSY: a Poem. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems, Old and New. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 

IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. New Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

ESSAYS and LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. New Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in Prose and Verse. 
Selected from the Works of Gsorez Ex1or, Sixth Edition, cloth gilt, 
fcap. 8vo, 63. 

The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Printed on Fine- 
paper, and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, feap. Svo, 3s 6d ; or in French 
morocco or russia, 5s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CLARENDON 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


**A task of supreme importance and interest dis- 
charged with rare skill and success. A work of rare 
usefulness and literary merit.”’—Bullionist. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 8s $d. 


The FIRST NINE YEARS of the 
BANK of ENGLAND: an Enquiry into the 
Weekly Record of the Price of Bank Stock from 
August 17th, 1694, to September 17th, 1703. By 
James E. THoROLD Rogers, M.A., Author of *A 
History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 
A.D. 1259-1793.” 

“ Among the materials which I have collected for 
the fifth and sixth volumes of my ‘ History of Agri- 
culture and Prices’ is a weekly register of the price 
of Bank of England Stock from August 17th, 1694, to 
September 17th, 1703. As I found that the Bank had 
no knowledge of the price of its stock before 1705, I 
inferred that I had made a singular and curious dis- 
covery. I determined, therefore, that the register 
should be published with a comment on it. I felt 
that if I could adequately comment on the facts I 
should make no slight contribution to economical and 
financial histury.”—From the PREFACE. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d: 


The PRINCIPLES of MORALS. 
Part II. (being the body of the work). By T. 
Fowter, D.D., President of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Prof. of Logic in the University of Oxford. 


2 ORINCIPL demy 8vo, boards, 3s 6d. 
The PRINCIPLES of MORALS. 
Part I. (Introductory Chapters). By J. M. 
Wits0n, B.D., late President of Corpus Christi 
College, and Professor of Moral Philosopby in 
the University of Oxford; and T. Fowter, D.D. 
“Is likely to prove acceptable and useful to those 
who are beginning the study of ethical philosophy.” 
—Saturday Review. 
“It will be read with interest, and we hasten to 
express the hopo that Professor Fowler will see his 
way to the early completion of the work.’’—Spectator. 


Just GE RED feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 

ANGLICE REDDENDA;; or, Extracts 
for Unseen Translation for the Use of Middle 
and Higher Forms. Second Series. Selected by 

C. 8. Jerram, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford, Editor of “Luciani Vera 
Historia,” ‘ Cebetis Tabula,” “ Euripidis 
Alcestis,”’ ‘* Helena,” “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” &c. 
ssoan (uch of the Uiooh bontan,exvent Henk tavinonee 
same as of the excep’ ‘opor- 
tion of more advanced es is somewhat ha A 
and the number of extracts from Homer and Hero- 
dotus has yine ”’—From the PREFACE. 


Just published, Soonat Ratios, extra foap. 8yo, 
cloth, 63 6d. 
OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. Marlowe’s 


Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, and Greene’s 
Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay. Edited by A. W. Warp, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of History and English Literature in 
Owens College, Manchester. 

** For the present edition a considerable part of the 
Introduction has been rewritten, while many of the 
Notes have been expanded or recast, An Index tothe 
Notes has also been added.” —From the PREFACE. 

Third Edition, Svo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 

ELEMENTS of LAW; Considered 
with Reference to Principles of General Juris- 
prudence. By Wm. Markby, D.C.L., late a Judge 
of the High Court of Judicature, Calcutta, 

2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 

The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. 
Translated into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Azelnis, Essays, Notes, and Indices, by 
B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius 

rofessor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

“ The most helpful of English editions,”’—Pall Mall 


Gazette, - ¢ 
~~ By the SAME AUTHOR. 


PLATO,—The DIALOGUES. Trans- 
into English, with sis and Introduc- 
tion.’ New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 5 vols., £3 16s, 
The REPUBLIO separately, 12s 6d. 
‘demy 8vo, cloth, 1(s 6d. 
NTS of JURIS- 
. By T. E. Hortann, D.C.L., Prof. 
2 w and Diplomacy, Oxford, 

decidedly the best text-book we 

iect.”"—American Law Review, 


“_. Becond Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
LEGOMENA to ETHICS. By the 
BE gees M.A., LL.D., Professor of 


in the University of Oxford. 
Kdited by AO. Brap.ey, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford 


eee iain Revised, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
ETHICAL THEORY. 
James Martinzav, D.D., LL.D., late Principal 
of Manchester New College, London. 
“The most important and original work which 
‘lish philosopby has produced for at least a century 
a half,”— tator. 
. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, each 12s 6d. 
LOTZE’S SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 
- English Translation, Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A. 


— LOGIC. In Three Books.—Of 


__ Thought, of Inyestigation, and of Knowledge. 
——METAPHYSIC. In Three Books. 


an 





—Ontology, Cosmology, and Psychology. 


PRESS 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
COMPLETION of PROF. MINCHIN’S ‘‘STATICS.”’ 
A TREATISE on STATICS. By G. 

M. Mincarn, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics, R.I.E. College, Cooper’s Hill. Third 
Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged, demy 
8vo, Vol. I, 98; Vol. II., 16s. 


The SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. By 
Lewis Hrenstrey, M.A. Crown 8yvo, 2s 6d. 
Answers, separately, price 1s 6d. 


The SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. By the 


Same Author. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By Sir R. G. C. 
Hamitton, K.C.B., late Under-Secretary for Ire- 
land, and Joun Batu (of the firm of Quilter, Ball, 
and Co.), Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the 
Society of Arts. New and Enlarged Edition, 
extra fceap. Svo, limp cloth, 2s. 

With 


TREATISE on HEAT. 

numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams, By BALFouR 
Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d, 


LESSONS on THERMODYNAMICS. 
By R. E. Barnes, M.A., Lee’s Reader in Physics. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. ; 

GEOLOGY: Chemical, Physical, and 
Stratigraphical. By J. Prestwicu, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Geology, Oxford. Vol. I., Chemical 
and Physical. se 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

OUTLINES of CLASSIFICATION 
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